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THE SALVATION ARMY. 


PPNHE profound interest now taken in the Salvation Army is easily 

accounted for. Among the questions that have during the past 
few years continually been discussed in our religious papers and meet- 
ings, a foremost place has been given to such as these :—How can the 
masses be reached? Is the pulpit losing its power? What is the 
meaning of the absence of such a large part of our population from our 
Church services? Why is there so much preaching and working, with 
such asmall measure of real success ? And lo, while others are dis- 
cussing, here comes forward at once a body claiming to possess the longed- 
for power, offering itself as the truest successor of Christ and 
His apostles, and boldly assuring us that with its spirit and _ its 
methods, the conversion of the world is but a question of time. No 
wonder that Christian men of every name stand still to examine and 
to ask what is the real significance of this strange phenomenon. 

The question is as difficult as it isimportant. Men who belong to the 
same school of theology differ widely in their judgment ; for while men 
like Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. S. Blackwood, and Rev. Mr. Bickersteth, have 
spoken severely in condemnation, we have found in a single number of 
the Wur Cry strong expressions of commendation from Earl Cairns, Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, and the successor of Mr. Pennefather at St. Jude’s 
Mildmay, the Rev. Mr. Hawkins. 

The difficulty has consisted chiefly in deciding what are the essential 
characteristics of the Army and its work. In many respects its methods 
are not new. It has much in common with what has been in use in 
(lifferent sections of the Church. What is the vital principle in which 
its power consists, and without which it would sink to the level of any 
other body of workers? Is it the military organisation? Or is it the 
predominance of the emotional clement ? Is it the doctrine it teaches, 
or the methods it employs? Or is it a power higher than all these 
that has given it its wonderful success ? 

In giving an account of the impression received from the mectings I 
attended -during a recent visit to England, I think I ought to place this 
in the foreground, Jt is evident that the Army thoroughly believes in the 
power and presence of the Holy Ghost in its midst. 
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Some one may say, And is not this what all our Evangelical Churches 
do? There is not a service of any sort in which there is not a recog- 
Perfectly true ; and 
yet we have observed a difference. Listen to the prayers in any of our 
more earnest Sunday services, and you hear the distinct confession of 
the need of the Spirit’s working. Without His power the word will not 
profit. And you have the promise of His working pleaded with the 
earnest prayer, “O that it may please Thee to send Him down.” 
in most cases you will not catch the tone of confident expectation, or 


nition of the need of the Spirit to give a blessing. 


of exultant praise :—‘“ We know that He is present. 


because we know He is going to work mightily this very hour.” 
necessity, and the possibility, and the desirableness of His operation are 
expressed, but not the certainty. But this is just what I found in 
the Army meetings ; the members speak as if there were an understanding 
between them and the Lord, as if they had the positive assurance that 


even there and then He would do His mighty work. 
















But 


We thank Thee 


The 


There is nothing 


so contagious as such a tone of joyful confidence, without hearers 


knowing the grounds of the impression that a blessing is to be had. 
How this persuasion is obtained on their part is no secret. 


They 


believe in much prayer. Every Sunday morning at seven they gather 
some 20,000 people throughout the land to knee drill, when the power 
of the Holy Spirit in the conversion of sinners is the one thing prayed 
for. At their meetings for believers, they continually press the need 
of those who work for souls making a new and fuller surrender, that 

They have all-night. 
I have heard of some 


they may obtain a new baptism of the Spirit. 


prayer meetings with the same object in view. 
of their officers who could tell of long hours of personal struggle and 
wrestling before they could obtain the power, and of the rich blessing 


following on the baptism they had received. 


Judgments will differ as to the value of all this. 


Some will doubt 


whether the fire may not be carnal, or how far it is really the Holy 
Spirit who is thus sought and found. Others, who understand how, in 
His infinite condescension to the weakness and errors of His people, the 
Father looks to the honest purpose and simple faith of those who truly: 
seck to serve Him, will admit that the Spirit is working, while, 
however, they maintain that with quieter and more reverent methods He 
would work still more successfully. It is not necessary for us to decide 
For our 
purpose it is enough that we mark how intensely earnest is the faith 
of these people in the presence of the Holy Ghost in their meetings, 
and how their faith inspires them with that hopeful tone and that 
burning zeal to which they so much owe their success. 


exactly how much of this is of God and how much of man. 


question comes to all the Churches, if 


in 


accordance 


And the 


with 


our 


more correct and Scriptural views, as we think, of the Spirit’s way of 
working, we cultivated and manifested an intense faith in His presence 


as a most certain reality secured to believing prayer, whether the 
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power and blessing of our religious services would not be very much 
increased. We are living in a dispensation which is distinctively and 
abidingly Pentecostal. The character of our Church service and Gospel 
preaching should all be Pentecostal. If our ministers and our believing 
members were all to regard “full of the Holy Ghost” as the normal 
condition of a healthy life ; if in prayer our Churches were to seek and 
ery for the mighty workings of the Holy Ghost with every service ; if 
the Holy Spirit were really expected and allowed to preside and lead 
in all our worship, surely—it is not too much to say—the Salvation 
Army would never be needed at all. And now that it has come, 
«lo let us learn from it to take fresh hold and make fresh use of the 
truth commonly accepted among us all,—that the Father seeks those 
who worship Him, to worship in Spirit, in the Holy Spirit ; and that, 
therefore, Holy-Ghost Power is what we may expect and enjoy as often 
as we preach or pray. * 

2. The Army also believes that there is nothing human, however 
common or wnelean it may appear, if it be not absolutely sinful, which 
the Holy Ghost will not use to gain men, and make them feel at hone 
in the service of God. 

One of the great objections against the Army and its religion has been 
that it is so terribly vulgar. Though I have not seen or heard it said, I 
suppose the Army would not object to answer that it considers this its 
greatest praise. Vulgarity is in itself no sin. It may be the conse- 
quence of sin; but, to the unfortunate thousands who are counted among 
the hopelessly vulgar, it has been the atmosphere of their home, and 
pervades every part of their inner life. A refined religious service has 
to them little attraction ; they do not feel at home with it. The man 
who can descend to their ways of thinking and speaking, who can 
thoroughly enter into their modes of expressing joy or sorrow, is the one 
most likely to reach the heart. This principle has already been applied 
to some extent in our work of evangelisation: the Army differs only 
in the boldness and thoroughness with which it carries it out. It sees 
that coarse and reckless men simply will not come to the place of 
worship when everything is proper and regular and quiet. They feel 
half ashamed and ill at ease. But amidst the noisy and even boisterous 
shouts and singing of people who are entirely of like passions with 
themselves, the feeling of strangeness does not come ; men who have 
spent much of their life in gin-shops and scenes of noisy riot are put at 
their ease, and are prepared to listen to what comes to them so entirely 
on their own platform. And when the Army sees that drum and 
trumpet, tambourine and violin, banner and uniform, help to speak to 
the eye and heart of this class, they consider themselves at perfect 
liberty to avail themselves of such means to move and interest and 
influence the noisy multitude. And if no one of refined feeling can 
enter their meeting without being shocked at the absence of that quiet 
and order to which he has been accustomed, the Army looks upon 
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this as the strongest proof of the wisdom of their procedure ; for, if the 
Christian of refinement feels it difficult, with all his love of souls, to 
come down and reconcile himself to what is so foreign to his ways, how 
much more difficult must it be for the coarser and careless ones to rise 
up, and reconcile themselves at once, to the proprieties of a service so 
different from all that they have lived in? We know how, with coarse 
and uneducated people, noise and excitement are almost essential to 
happiness. The Army holds that in this there is nothing sinful, and that 
therefore the Holy Spirit, in teaching His servants to become all things 
to all men, will be most willing to use even this in the work of touching 
and drawing and winning men for Christ. 

The principle that underlies all this is nothing new ; the difficulty is 
as to the extent of the application. It will be for the Church to say 
whether she must not avail herself of it farther than she has already 
done. In the Church of England, there are ministers who have already 
adopted in buildings and services for week meetings not a few of the 
Army innovations, and they think with good success. It can hardly 
be doubted that in little things the Ieaven of this thonght will work its 
way into our evangelisation mectings. 

3. In very close connection with the foregoing, is the high place the 
Army gives to the emotional in religion. 

In this respect, the practice of the Churches appears to differ con- 
siderably from the theory they hold. It is universally admitted that, as 
the human soul has its threefold nature—intellect, feeling, and will,—true 
religion must provide for the complete and harmonious development of 
all the three. And yet the place which the intellect and the will have 
to take in the religious life is much more clearly defined than that of 
the feelings. If once brought into subjection to the leading of the 
Holy Spirit, it is allowed that intellect and will are the great powers. 
through which the life of God takes and holds possession of the human 
heart. But as to the feelings, they are generally considered as at best a 
dangerous auxiliary ; and one hears far more of the repression than of 
the sanctification of the emotions, and very seldom are they distinctly 
set forth as one of the chief powers for the Holy Spirit to usc in the 
building up of the perfect man in Christ Jesus. 

The Army has, in this respect, taken very distinct ground. It not 
only tolerates, it cultivates and encourages religious feeling, and provides 
abundantly for its expression in its public services. It is not difficult 
to understand how it came to such a view. It secs that in daily life 
the great majority of men are fully as much influenced by feeling as by 
judgment. It sees especially, that while in all the great social and 
political movements in which the masses are to be influenced, the few 
who lead are guided by thought and argument, the majority are most 
easily and effectually led by what appeals to the feelings. It has 
noticed that the less the use of the intellect has been cultivated, the 
more the emotions constitute the great motive power in life ; and that, 
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moreover, when wisely guided and applied by those who are leaders, the 
emotions are not mere barren bursts of feeling, but a power as mighty 
to move and fix the will as even the intellect can be. And believing 
that the Holy Spirit, taking each man as He finds him, approaches 
him from that side of his nature which is most accessible to His 
influence, it regards the feelings as the power of which, with the 
uneducated, religion must, in the first place, take hold, and through 
which, first and best, the will can be influenced and the intellect opened. 

From this point of view, it is not difficult to understand the large 
place that singing, and the small place that Bible-reading or expounding 
takes in its services. The Army appears to think that, with our sermons 
and other Jong addresses to the intellect, we have not provided what 
so many of our grown-up neglected children really need. It thinks 
that a few simple, central, Scripture thoughts embodied in hymns, 
expressed in testimonies, poured forth and reiterated in fervent prayers, 
will more effectually find a lodgment in the heart than the old- 
fashioned expounding could give them. No one can for any length of 
time attend their meetings without feeling that there is power in their 
singing.“ Each verse of a hymn is read separately, sometimes with a 
word of explanation or enforcement. If it is not sung heartily enough, 
it is given a second and a third time. The more striking choruses in 
which expression is given to the decision to come to the Saviour, or to 
faith in the power of His blood, to the desire to surrender everything 
for Him, or to the assurance of His love, are often repeated eight or 
ten times. When the singing does not rise to the level the leader 
<lesires, the movements of arms and head, or the hearty clapping of the 
hands to the measure of the tune sung, the walking about from side to 
side, must all help distinctly to awaken and stir up feeling. 

The Army has no conception of a religion which does not, in the first 
place, bring blessedness—does not fill the heart with joy and gladness. 
Their religion is a happy one, and has attracted many who have pre- 
viously never had the remotest conception of religion being a happy 
thing. Not the repression of feeling, with the hope of deepening it, but 
the giving it full and free expression, with the view to strengthen and 
to cultivate it, is what they count their duty, and it is one secret of 
their success. 

Nor do they appear afraid of the charge that has so naturally been 
brought against them, of the want of reverence. They boldly answer 
that deep reverence may exist though it does not show itself in the 
serious and solemn forms which have become conventional. They say 
that the consecration to a life of obedience, to which their soldiers are 
committed, is in God’s sight a far truer reverence than that outward 


* | have said, for any length of time. Most people need the first two, three, or 


four attendances to get over the sense of strangeness, or even the shock to one’s feel- 


ings of propriety. It is only after one has got over these that one ean really come to 
find out and to feel when there is rea! power, 
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propriety and solemnity of behaviour which, with so many Christians, 
is found along with a very selfish or a very worldly life. To them the 
surrender to God’s will is the highest reverence, and acceptable to Him 
with whom obedience is better than sacrifice. 

4. Another feature of the Army which has attracted much attention 
is the value it attaches to association und organisation. In the 
former it finds one of the great means of maintaining and developing 
the Christian life of its converts; in the latter, the power by which 
each one of these can become an effective worker in the Master's 
service. 

Man’s nature is eminently social and sociable. It was God's distinct 
purpose to have it so: with creation, family life was constituted. In 
love and companionship, the need and the power of mutual intercourse 
and influence become elements indispensable to man’s happiness and 
his attainment of the Divine ideal. The influence exerted upon us 
from our earliest childhood by intercourse with those around, is one of 
those immeasurable powers of which we never can know how much 
they have made us what we are. Without society, association, man can- 
not be man. 

I suppose no one will deny that the Church has not succeeded in her 
services in providing for this need as should be. We may safely admit 
this, without therefore granting that the way and measure in which the 
Salvation Army seeks to solve the problem is the correct one. In every 
time of revival the need of such fellowship has been felt, and the 
instinct of young converts has sought to provide for it, even where the 
Church did not approve. The Salvation Army cannot conceive of its 
converts, drawn as they are, in many cases, from irreligious homes, 
keeping bright and growing strong without daily fellowship with their 
brothers and sisters. In a home, children must not only be taught, 
but trained. God’s new-born children must, under the influence ot 
elder brethren and sisters, learn how to live and how to love. In the 
warmth of the welcome with which they are daily greeted in the house- 
hold of God; in the joy and love with which they are there surrounded ; 
in the testimonies they there hear and have the opportunity of giving ; 
in the advice and encouragement, and the inspiration to high and holy 
purposes they receive, the Army sees some of the most potent factors 
for the training to an earnest Christian life. 

It is only in view of such treatment that they can hope to have the 
fruit of their sudden conversions permanent and real. No wonder that 
so many are afraid of sudden conversions when they see the treatment 
they often receive. The profession of conversion is accepted with 
suspicion, and the feeble faith of the young convert discouraged. He 
is sent forth alone, and expected without human aid at once to live a 
life for which the standard is set higher than even for more advanced 
Christians. The slightest failing is noted as a sure proof that the work 
was vain ; but the whole treatment must effectually secure what was 
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expected. The Army sceks by the very opposite of all this to provide 

for those who have no religious home life in the family, by the help of 

the higher home life of a Christian fellowship. It is in the atmosphere 

and intercourse of love that it expects the young life to flourish. 

It is only carrying this principle of consecration farther, and apply- 
ing it to practical work, when it makes its Army organisation take the 
place of all that has hitherto been attempted in the way of Church 
societies. The great majority of men are far too feeble to stand or work 
alone. It is only as they lean on others that they are strong for their 
work, and as they are themselves supported, again become supports. 
Union gives strength. In combination with others, a spirit of confidence 
and a consciousness of strength are developed, which make each indivi- 
dlual member more than he ever could have been in solitude. During 
the last few years the idea that every believer must work as one who 
wholly belongs to Jesus, has gained a large place in the teaching of the 
Church and in the hearts of God’s people. And yet there are thousands 
mourning that they cannot work, or if they do work, it is to little 
purpose. They feel as if the wisdom and the strength and the zeal were 
all wanting. They have never been trained, and they have no man to 
help them. The Army exists for the very purpose of rendering such 
complaint impossible. In the joy and triumph of the victorious multi- 
tude to whose fellowship he is admitted, the young soldier gets an 
inspiration which must make the thought of failure or defeat impossible. 
In their example he must learn how to pray and how to testify ; how 
to attack the enemy, and how to endure reproach. To be a soldier, to 
fight the Devil, to labour for the service of the perishing, becomes part 
and parcel of his religion. And so hundreds, who, if left to themselves 
with the simple injunction to go and work, would be utterly helpless, 
only a burden to themselves and the Church which has to care for 
them, find their appropriate place, and, however weak, are made to bring 
new strength to the body which gives strength to them. 

5. The prominence given to the ministry of women is another marked 
feature. In the appointment of women as captains, and of a very young 
lady as marshal of France, this principle has been applied with singular 
boldness and consistency. 

Some have allowed themselves to tolerate the ministry of women in 
special cases, regarding the wonderful power and success given to them 
as the indication of a special call—Divine exceptions to the general rule. 
And yet they cannot get rid of the conviction that, as a whole, such 
ministry is forbidden by Scripture. The Army boldly reverses the 
position, and declares the hindering of woman’s ministry of the Word to 
be as unscriptural as it is hurtful to the Church. 

As to Scripture, it asks how woman’s liberty to prophesy could ever 
be announced more distinctly than where Scripture even comes to fix 
what dress she is to wear in the performance of the duty (see 1 Cor. xi. 
4-12). What is included in the definition of prophecy immediately 
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following (xiv. 3), “ He that prophesieth speaketh unto men to edifica- 
tion, and exhortation, and comfort,” cannot, they say, be forbidden to 
women, without quenching the Spirit. There may be difficulties in other 
passages of Scripture ; there is nothing that can be counted a withdrawal 
ot the liberty here given, having reference to special cases and occasions. 
And they maintain that what Scripture demands is required by the 
interests of mankind: ‘Have ye not read that He which made them 
at the beginning, made them male and female?” and that Paul says, 
“ Neither the man without the woman, neither the woman without the 
man, in the Lord.” Woman has received gifts and powers which man 
has not in the same measure, and which very specially the Holy Ghost 
can use in the service of the Word. The lovingness, and tenderness, and 
sensitiveness, and motherliness of woman’s nature are needed in the 
work of bringing the Gospel to the lost ; the marked absence of these 
in much of the ministry of men has been a serious loss to the Church. 
Experience teaches that there is often a thrill, a touchingness, in the 
testimony or the praying of a woman which reaches hearts that were 
closed to every appeal a man could make. It is but part of a system 
which seeks to avail itself of every power of nature that is not really 
sinful, and specially of those which appeal strongly to the feelings, that 
scarce a single service is held in which the voice of a woman will not be 
heard, 

§. Our study of the Army would be entirely defective if we did not try 
to understand the power which its holiness-teaching exercises. To do 
this, it is well that we should mark the points of agreement with the 
general teaching of the Church, as well as the points of difference. _ It 
is as we lay most stress on the former or the latter that our judgment 
will be more or less favourable. 

To begin with the difference. In distinction from what evangelical 
Christians generally teach, the Army holds the doctrine of entire 
sanctification, as it received it from its mother, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. According to this teaching, there is, in the course 
of the Christian life, a second blessing to be received, as distinct as 
the pardon which was obtained on conversion. This consists in a new 
application of the blood of Christ, in which the power of that blood 
really washes the soul so “throughly” that every stain of sin’s defile- 
ment is removed. It calls this the gift of “a clean heart.” Whoever 
has this has sin eradicated from his whole being,—is, in every sense of 
the term, free from sin. Not only is he kept from actual sinning, but 
inbred sin is wholly removed. He not only does not commit sin ; he 
has not even the remains of sin slumbering within him. ‘To enter into 
this blessed life, nothing is needed but an act of faith to see, and claim, 
and take what God has provided in Christ. But the exercise of this 
act of faith depends upon a new and very distinct surrender to Christ, a 
most entire giving up of oneself to the rule and service of Christ alone. 


Where this is done, the Holy Spirit does renew the soul. ‘Temptations 
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may still come in, but only as darts of the Evil One injected from with- 

out, at once cast out by the pure and holy nature that refuses for a 

moment to entertain them. This state may be lost owing to unwatch- 

fulness or unbelief, but may again be regained by new confession, 

and surrender, and a fresh plunging in the fountain. 

The leading of believers on to this experience is a very definite 
work. Meetings are regularly held which are entirely devoted to this 
object. In these holiness-meetings the speaking has very often refer- 
ence to the low standard of godliness prevalent among Christians, and 
to the terrible inconsistency of a life of daily sinning with faith in 
Jesus as a Saviour from sin. Testimonies are given by those who can 
witness to being kept clean from sin. Earnest and oft-repeated prayer 
is offered for the power of the Holy Spirit, and amid the singing of 
hymns of trust or consecration, believers are invited to the penitent 
form, to make the surrender and claim the promise. The meeting 
generally closes with the joy-shouts of some who rejoice in the new- 
found blessing. 

[t is difficult for persons who have never come into close contact with 
those who make such a profession to realise how men of tender con- 
science and spiritual discernment can say of themselves, or believe of 
others with whom they are living in daily intercourse, that they live 
without sin. Some explanation is to be found in considerations such as 
the following :—Sin is interpreted in a very limited meaning. Only 
that is counted as sin to a believer which is a voluntary transgression 
of something which he sees to be God’s will. “To him that knoweth 
to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.’ Much of what we 
condemn in ourselves as sin is put under the head of mistakes, still 
more under the head of temptations, involuntary suggestions of evil 
coming from Satan. Above all, those who make this profession are 
almost all living a high-pressure life, daily engaged in direct Christian 
work, daily living in the joy and enthusiasm of a conscious entire 
surrender to Christ. The whole mind and heart are so directly and 
incessantly preoccupied with heavenly things that it may become easy 
to believe that the evil tendency of the flesh has indeed been eradicated. 
It is a suggestive fact in this connection, that the more the Wesleyan 
Church has come down from its original revival life to the same level 
as our other Churches, the less has the profession of entire sancti- 
fication been found among its ministers or members, though the 
doctrine is distinctly taught in its ereed. To be living on a high 
revival level appears almost the condition of the maintenance of the 
profession. 

So much for the differences. Let these not blind our eyes to the 
points of agreement, for it is in these we must find the lesson we are to 
learn. With the Army the whole Church believes that the standard of 
holiness among believers is very much below what it ought to be ; that 
to make us holy as He is holy, the participation and reflection of His 
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holiness, is God’s great object in redemption ; that holiness is an 
indispensable condition of power and of blessing; and that in the power 
of Christ and His Spirit there are possibilities of holiness within our 
reach of which but few have made full experience. It is because the 
army believes this that it sets holiness before its people as distinctly as 
conversion, and that no one becomes an officer who does not make the 
profession of having received this blessing. The Army could in no way 
bear more striking testimony to its belief that holiness of heart and 
life is the first condition of ministerial success. And if asked itself to 
explain the secret of its success, it would tell us that to a large extent 
it believes it to rest on the power of holiness. 

Need I ask once more, Is there nothing here for the Church to learn ? 
Whatever we may think of their theory of holiness, there can be no 
dloubt whatever about their correctness when in these holiness-meetings 
they demand, with all the earnestness human language can express, the 
entire and utter giving up of all for Christ as its one condition. The 
hymns of consecration in which the surrender is expressed, as sung at 
the penitent form, are sometimes deeply solemn and touching. Have we 
set holiress before our young ministers as one of the first conditions of 
God’s blessing in their work? Have we taught our young converts 
that they must and can be holy, and that without holiness no man can 
serve, or please, or enjoy the Lord ? 

In the preceding remarks I have tried to explain what appear to 
me the principal points to which the presence and work of the Army 
invite attention. The discussion of these cannot but be profitable. 
Not only our students but all our ministers have continually to be 
learning new lessons in the Divine art of winning souls. Whatever 
stimulates thought, suggests questions, and stirs to more fervent desire and 
more earnest prayer, must bring a blessing. What the jinale of the 
Army will be it is difticult to forecast. Whether, as some think, its 
blaze is soon to pass away, leaving little more than cold ashes ; or 
whether it is gradually to subside, as the Wesleyan connection has 
lone before it, into the propricties of one of our regular Churches ; 
whether, as the Army itself sometimes seems to say, it is going to sweep 
all before it, and to be the Church of the future ; or whether it is to 
be a permanent body of irregular volunteers in the King’s service, the 
wuixiliary of all the Churches, rescuing those whom these are to feed 
and nourish,—we know not. Nor is it of much consequence that we 
should know. Our duty towards its people we know well enough. They 
are Christ’s servants, doing His work most earnestly, though, we may 
think, indiscreetly. Let us pray for them: we and they will both be 
the better of such prayers. Let us bear with them: the Army is but 
young; who knows, when the novelty and freshness of its first appear- 
ance have passed away, how much of what now appears doubtful may 
have been modified or put aside? Let us praise God for them ; the 
Church cannot dispense with any of its forces in the great struggle 
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going on; let us thank God heartily for what they are doing. And 
let us not hesitate to learn from them; the paths that pioneers open 
up may often appear strange or erratic, but we generally owe it to their 
efforts that new territories are discovered, and the shortest and safest 
paths secured. 

The principle has been admitted that a departure from the old forms 
is necessary. In some respects the work of the Army appears fully 
as instructive to the Church as that of Mr. Moody. In him, we 
have a man of singular power doing the work, and he never does it 
without having associated with him the godliest of the ministers and 
Christians of the places where he labours. Under such conditions 
success appears almost natural. But in the Salvation Army we have 
uneducated men occupying large and important stations, without any 


. assistance but that of their own converts, and yet gathering large num- 


bers to the Saviour. Many are inclined to look upon Mr. Moody as a 
special instrument, and to wait either for him or some equally remark- 
able labourer ere they expect the blessing ; the Army has been teaching 
how revival preachers of power may be made out of the ordinary stuff of 
which common men are made ; and it has been teaching us that where 
one remarkable man is not forthcoming, the united power of fifty or a 
hundred ordinary Christians can equally do the work. I was very deeply 
struck with this at a service in the Grecian Theatre, lately purchased in 
London. The captain, who led the service, was evidently a man of 
little education. Around him he had some forty or fifty young men 
and women, all belonging to the lower classes. The audience consisted 
of some four thousand, many of them quite inclined to be rough and 
noisy. More than once a number of young men in the upper gallery 
took up and repeated the chorus that had just been sung, to the words 
of some worldly song, or attempted a little cheering during the 
speaking of a young woman. ‘The way in which the captain, as well as 
the young speaker, managed and quieted and held the audience, was 
most remarkable ; [ doubt whether many ministers would have been 
found to do it better. I felt deeply that there must be power in a work 
which could thus train young converts first to attract, and then to 
influence many who otherwise must remain beyond the reach of the 
means of grace. At the close of the meeting some ten or twelve 
came forward to the penitent form. It is when the Church thoroughly 
accepts the principle that not only the ministry, but the whole body 
of believers, form the channel through which the Holy Ghost works, 
and that all therefore must be trained and encouraged in some way to 
testify for Christ, that she will renew her strength, will increase in 
liberty, life, and love, and thus be more free to be led by the Spirit to 
all those methods which He will use and bless. As the power comes and 
obtains complete mastery, He will lead us; for where the Spirit of the 
Lord is there is liberty. 

WELLINGTON, Carr Conoxy. A. Murray. 
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slowly rescued from the wreck of the first conflagration. 
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HE well-known fable of the Phawnix is one that has been often 
truthfully enacted on our earth. Successive platforms of creation, 

with all their varied life and loveliness, have been reduced to ruin, and 
out of the wreck new life and beauty have emerged. ‘The earth has 
reached its present perfection of form through repeated geological fires ; 
the fair Eden, in the midst of which the history of the human race 
begins, was developed from the ashes of previous less lovely Edens. 
The soil of the earth is composed of the ashes of substances that have 
been oxidised, burned by the slow soft caresses of the very air that 
breathed upon them—and whose gentle smile gave them colour and- 
form. The building of the world was a process of burning, and its 
foundations were undoubtedly laid in flames. Its crust was originally 
like a burnt cinder. The rocks and the earths, the sands and the 
clays, the very seas themselves are, as it were, the ashes of a long- 
continued and universal conflagration. Everything that will net burn 
is something that has been already burnt. But during the long 
geological periods, by the silent agency of vegetable life working in 
unison with the sunshine, the work of the fire has been partially 
undone, and a considerable amount of combustible matter has been 


Whatever 


now exists on the earth unburnt is owing to the wonderful co-operation 
of plant life and solar light. These two forces have given to us all the 
beauty which now spreads over the ashes of the world. Nay! the very 
ashes of the earth themselves contribute in the most marvellous manner 
to its beauty. How much does the scenery of our world owe to its 
picturesque rocks, and sandy deserts, and lonely seas, which, as we 
have seen, are but the ashes of the primeval fire! What wonderful 
beauty God has brought out of water! It is strange to think of water 
the snow on the mountain top, the 
foam of the waterfall, the cloud of glory in the heavens, the dew-drop in 
the eye of the daisy. Without the intervention of vegetable life at all, 
God has thus directly, from the objects themselves, given beauty for 
ashes. He might have made these ashes of our globe as repulsive to 
the sight as the blackened relics of forest and plain, over which the 
prairie fire has swept, while, at the same time, they might have sub- 
served all their material ends and uses. But He has, instead, clothed 
them with incomparable majesty and loveliness, so that they minister 
most richly to our admiration and enjoyment ; and some of the noblest 
conceptions of the human mind have been borrowed from their varied 
chambers of imagery. Even the mourning dress of our mother carth— 
the dress which she assumes in her lonely wastes when she strips off the 
outer floral coat of many colours, and is seen arrayed only in her sack- 
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cloth and ashes—is beautiful and becoming to her. But she acquires 
an added loveliness when, in her fertile fields and luxuriant forests, she 
clothes herself with her garments of praise—her emerald robe of vegeta- 
tion—the common household dress in which she waits upon the daily 
wants of her creatures, and contributes most to the joy of her noblest 
sons. And, most marvellous paradox of all, she has made all life— 
vegetable, animal, human,—to be sustained by combustion ! 

And like the old processes of nature are the new ones that take 
place still. In the beautiful balancing of creation the same recuperative 
process follows every such loss. Out of the ashes of the local confla- 
eration that has reduced the fields and forests to one uniform blackened 
waste, come forth the beauty of greencr fields, and forests of species 
unknown there before. Very strikingly is this seen on the dry hill- 
sides of the Sicrra Nevada, covered with dense scrub which is often 
swept by fire. All the trees in the groves of pine that grow on these 
hillsides, however unequal in size, as a recent writer has strikingly 
shown, are of the same age, and the cones which they produce are 
persistent, and never discharge their seeds until the tree or the branch 
to which they belong dies. Consequently, when one of the groves is 
destroyed by fire, the burning of the trees causes the scales of the 
cones to open, and the seed which they contain is scattered profusely 
upon the ground ; and on the bare blackened site of the old grove a 
young green plantation of similar pines springs forth. This curious 
adaptation explains the remarkable circumstance that all the trees of 
the grove are of the same age. Another illustration of the principle 
may be derived from volcanic regions. No scenes of earth are lovelier 
than those which are subjected to the frequent destructive action of 
volcanoes. The Bay of Naples is confessedly one of those spots in 
which scenic beauty has culminated, in which are focussed all the 
charms of landscape loveliness. Its beauty seems more a revelation of 
the inner soul of the universe, than a mere reflection of transparent air 
and brilliant sunshine. And yet this second Eden is the creation of 
voleanie fires. No soil is so fertile as crumbling lava and volcanic 
ashes. The destroyer of the fields and gardens is thus the renovator ; 
and out of each successive baptism of fire, the scene emerges with a 
richer luxuriance and a more passionate loveliness. The ashes of the 
burning that have devastated homestead and vineyard, re-appear in the 
delicate clusters of the grape, and the vivid verdure of the vine leaves 
which embower a new home of happiness on the site. And—a case of 
extremes meecting—frost has the same effect as fire. No meadows are 
greener, no corn-fields more luxuriant, than those which spread over 
the soil that has been formed by the attrition of ancient glaciers. The 
cedars of Lebanon grow on the moraines left behind by ice-streams that 
had scuiptured the mountains into their present shape ; and over the 
ranges of the Sierra Nevada, the coniferous forests, the noblest and 
most beautiful on earth, are spread in long curving bands, braided 
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together into lace-like patterns of charming variety—an arrangement 
dletermined by the course of ancient glaciers, upon whose moraines all 
the forests of the Nevada are growing, and whose varied distribution 
over curves and ridges and high rolling plateaus the trees have faith- 
fully followed. Elsewhere, throughout the world, pine-woods usually 
“row, not on soil produced by the slow weathering of the atmosphere, 
but by the direct mechanical action of glaciers, which crushed and 
ground it from the solid rocks of mountain ranges, and in their slow 
recession at the end of the glacial period, left it spread out in beds 
available for tree-growth. Thus, from the ashes left behind by the 
slow grinding of the ice-ploughs of the -earth’s great secular winter, has 
sprung up the wonderful beauty of the pine forests, which welcome the 
winter's snow and the summer’s sunshine, and maintain their youthful 
greenness unimpaired from century to century through a thousand 
storms. 

Is there not beauty for ashes, when the starchy matter which gives 
the grey colour to the lichen is changed by the winter rains into 
chlorophyll, and the dry lifeless parchment-like substance becomes a 
bright green pliable rosette, as remarkable for the elegance of its form 
as for the vividness of its colour? Does not the corn of wheat, when 
God, as Ezekiel strikingly says, “calls” for it and increases it, develop 
out of the grey ashes that wrap round and preserve the embers of its 
life, the long spears of bright verdure which pierce through the dark 
wintry soil up to the sunshine and the blue air of heaven? Does not 
the ivy which, at the close of autumn, in spite of its eternal monotony 
of hue and freshness, sympathises with the fading leaves around, and 
assumes, in harmony with them, colours varying from dark brown to 
brilliant scarlet and purple, produce out of the ashes of its summer 
erowth, which have caused these russet tints in the leaves, a new and 
even more striking beauty in the following spring? What are the 
materials that enter more or less into the composition of those parts of a 
plant, in which the life is arrested for a time before it starts anew with 
increased vigour—the root, the stem, the fruit, the seed; what are starch, 
gum, sugar, and most of the products of vegetation, so useful in human 
economy, and so absolutely necessary in the economy of plants, but just 
the ashes deposited by the flame of life as it burns away the structure, 
conserving the embers of that life for a fresh conflagration of beauty 
when the new impulse of growth is felt ?- Without these ashes there could 
be no resuscitation of vegetable lite, when once it had burnt itself away. 
All the beauty of the green fields and woods thus springing from the root, 
or the seed, or the bud, is produced from the ashes of previous vegetation. 
4)n the lawn, the golden suns of the dandelion expire in the grey ashes 
of their downy seeds, which float away on the breeze to kindle into golden 
suns on other lawns. The very soil out of which vegetable life starts is 
made up of the ashes of former plants; and the tree that feeds upon 
the decay of its own fallen leaves, displays the richest luxuriance of 
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foliage. What is all the fair summer growth of this year, but the beauty 
that has sprung out of the ashes of last summer’s growth? The com- 
bustion that has produced those ashes in the intervening autumn and 
winter, has taken place so quictly and gradually that we have not been 
conscious of it. And yet, in importance and magnitude, the grandest 
conflagration compared with it sinks into insignificance. And the power 
that has developed new beauty out of the ashes, has also been working 
slowly and silently in the tiny laboratory of every green blade and leaf 
that unfolds itself to the mellow sunshine. 

Some plants are found only where something has been burnt. 
Farmers say that wood ashes will cause the dormant white clover to 
spring up ; and fields treated in this manner will suddenly be trans- 
figured with the fragrant bloom. <A lovely little moss, whose seed- 
vessels, by the twisting and untwisting of their stems, indicate the 
changes of the weather like a barometer, grows on moors and in 
woods in spots where fires have been; and it covers with its bright 
green verdure the sites of buildings, marking with its soft delicate 
cushions where the hearth-stone had been. From its fondness for grow- 
ing in such places, it is known in France by the familiar name of Lu 
Charbonniéve. In similar spots is found the common morel, a crisp 
white fungus, everywhere esteemed as a valuable and delightful article 
of food; its presence being an unfailing evidence of the former existence 
of fire in the place. It grows in the greatest profusion in the woods 
where charcoal has been made. ‘Thus out of the eater, in the most 
literal manner, comes forth meat. After the great London fire, a species 
of mustard grew up on every side, covering with its yellow blossoms 
the charred ruins and the recently exposed soil strewn with ashes ; and, 
as if to show some curious affinity between the conflagration of cities 
and the mustard tribe, after the more recent burning of Moscow, 
another species of the same family made its appearance among the 
ruins, and is still to be met with in the neighbourhood of that city. 
When an American forest is burnt down, a different class of trees usually 
spring up on the spot ; and by this rotation of crops, nature maintains 
the fertility of the soil, and brings beauty out of ashes. 

Passing from the applications of the principle in the sphere of nature, 
to those which may be made in the human world, I may observe that 
out of the ashes of the burnt offering all the beauty of the Hebrew faith 
emanated. These ashes of the victim on the altar were the evidence 
that the fire had done its utmost, and consequently that the offering 
had been fully completed and accepted, having ascended to God as an 
odour of a sweet savour. To consume the burnt sacrifice to ashes was 
equivalent to a full and perfect acceptance of the offering, as we find in 
the words of the Psalmist: “The Lord remember all thy offerings and 
accept ’’—or, as the margin correctly renders the original word, turn to 
ashes-—‘‘ thy burnt sacritice.” And upon this symbolical fact as a founda- 
tion, rested the whole Hebrew ritual and polity. The beauty of the 
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religious services of the Israelites, the peace of their homes and hearts, 
the prosperity of their nation, all depended upon the great truth which 
the ashes of the burnt-offering implied. Indicating, as they did, that 
the penalty incurred by sin had been fully met, and the means of a 
complete atonement provided, the Israclites could enjoy freely all the 
blessings of life under the smile of heaven. The Jewish priest, in a 
white linen dress,—the garment of mourning and penitence,—which he 
assumed for the purpose, carefully removed the ashes from the top of 
the altar, and laid them, in the first instance, on the ground beside it, 
on the east side. Here, where the first rays of the rising sun would touch 
and illumine them, they were allowed to remain for a while, as a 
further proof of the fact that the sacrifice was complete—that all which 
the law of atonement had prescribed had been done, not hurriedly, but 
with the utmost deliberation. The priest then changed his garments 
of mourning and penitence, and put on others not connected with the 
sacrificial ritual, but expressive of triumph and joy ; and thus arrayed, 
carried forth the ashes—the record of atonement completed—without 
the camp into a clean place. As out of the ashes of the burnt-offering 
laid on the barren sand, under the dews of heaven, would spring forth 
rich verdure, marking out the places of the completed sacrifice, as little 
ereen oases, or fairy rings in the desert, so God would give to His repent- 
ing and believing people beauty for ashes ; and as the priest exchanged 
his garments of mourning for garments of joy, so God would give them 
varments of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 

And how expressive was this type of the atoning death of the Son of 
(iod! The victim in His case too was reduced to ashes. We see as 
clearly on the cross on which was stretched His lifeless body, that the 
work of atonement was finished, and that a complete satisfaction had 
been made to God for human sin, as the priest saw in the ashes on the 
altar how entirely the sacrifice had met with the Divine approval and 
acceptance. As the ashes were laid beside the altar for a while, so the 
body of Jesus remained upon the cross sometime after death, exposed 
to the idle and mocking gaze of the multitude, but most precious in the 
sight of Him, whose law He had magnified and made honourable by His 
obedience unto death. As the ashes, further, were placed on the east 
side of the altar, because from that quarter the bright light of the 
morning sun arose—a natural symbolism common to nearly all religions, 
Christians, Mohammedans and Pagans alike turning to the east in prayer, 
and laying their dead and building their sacred shrines in that direction— 
so the Sun of Righteousness rose from that point of the compass, and 
cast back the light of the glory of the resurrection upon all the incidents 
and circumstances of His death. The radiance of the rising sun shone 
on the ashes beside the Jewish altar, making it manifest that the lamb 
had been entirely consumed ; the sun rose upon the morning of the 
Sabbath after Christ’s crucifixion upon a cross from which the slain 
Lamb of God had been taken away, and upon a sepulchre nigh at hand, 
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wherein had lain the body of Him who was the end of the law for righteous- 
ness. And lastly, as the Jewish priests carried the ashes of the sacrifice 
without the camp into a clean place, so the body of Jesus was laid out- 
side the city of Jerusalem in a new sepulchre wherein no man had ever 
before been laid. His grave was in a garden which was close to Gol- 
gotha, where He was crucified. Truly God gave beauty for ashes in that 
garden sepulchre! How significant is the circumstance that the ashes 
of our great atoning sacrifice were laid in this clean place! What a 
garden of loveliness and fruitfulness have they made of this desolate 
wilderness world! All old things have passed away and all things have 
become new. A new creation, grander and fairer than the first, rose 
out of the place of ashes, over which the morning stars sang together, 
and the sons of God shouted for joy in a higher way than at the 
beginning. The brightest and sweetest things of earth now bloom 
around the sepulchre ; the place of a skull is embosomed in beauty, and 
the smile of heaven plays over its darkest and saddest aspect. 

To the sinner who repents and believes in this great atoning sacrifice, 
God gives beauty for ashes, Sin is an infringement of God’s law of 
order, through which alone all the brightness and variety of life can be 
evolved. It disintegrates, decomposes, reduces to ashes. Its great 
characteristic is its wearisome sameness and monotony, a dreary move- 
ment without variety from iniquity to iniquity. It is a defacement and 
destruction passing over the soul and life of man, like an earthquake 
over a city, overthrowing into one common heap of similar ruins all the 
fair variety of its architecture ; or like a fire through a forest, reducing 
all the multitudinous life and variety of vegetation to the same uniform 
dreary level of black cinders and grey ashes, on which no dew falls, and 
on which the sun itself shines with a ghastly and mocking smile. Out 
of this melancholy wreck, the grace of God constructs the fresh and 
infinite variety of blessedness which belongs to the converted soul. The 
work of righteousness is the ever-varied unfolding of life, as compared 
with the silent motionless sameness of death,—the growing of a plant 
in the desert from seed to foliage, and from foliage to blossom and fruit, 
with all its new revelations of beauty and wonder, and all its varied 
influences upon nature and reactions of nature upon it, as compared 
with the shifting of the same barren sands from one place to another, 
or the blowing of the dead chaff to and fro, by the same weary wind of 
the wilderness. Not more remarkable was the contrast between the 
little green spots growing over the ashes of the sacrifices deposited out- 
side the camp, that marked the resting-places of the tabernacle by the 
way,—the places of death thus becoming the places of new and brighter 
life,—than is the contrast between the garden of the renewed soul and 
the dreary wilderness of its former dead condition. And as the circles 
of greener and taller grass spread in the fairy ring over the sward, fed 
by the rich nitrogenous materials, resulting from the decay of the 
mushrooms that form them,—so, from the mortification of the lusts and 
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passions of the unrenewed nature, will spring up and ripple over the 
heart and life a rich luxuriance of spiritual graces. 

To the sorrowful, God gives beauty for ashes. Grievous to sensitive 
human hearts are sorrow and suffering ; but they play a gracious part 
in the moral economy of the world. They are the furnace in which our 
evil nature is reduced to ashes—the trial of our faith which is more 
precious than that of gold, even though it be tried by fire. We are 
laid with the great Sufferer of our race upon the altar and share the 
fellowship of His sufferings, and like Him are made perfect through suffer- 
ing. “I believe,” says Heine, in one of his far-reaching sentences, “that 
by suffering animals could be made human.” It certainly refines the 
rudest nature ; its mystery lies at the root of all art and literature, of 
all the high life and progress of the world ; and when sanctified it 
elevates the humblest sinner into a companionship in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ. Fairer than the moss that spreads its soft 
velvet pall over the cold ashes of the deserted hearth ; more precious 
than the delicate verdure of spring that covers over and obliterates the 
deaths and decays of autumn, is the moral beauty that comes out of 
the ashes of worldly loss and mortal pain and dark bereavement. On 
the most awful battlefields of life grow the greenest pastures of peace ; 
on the fierce lava streams that have desolated the heart, bloom the 
sweetest virtues and flourish the peaceable fruits of righteousness. As 
Nature spreads over her trap-rocks a bright garniture of lichen, moss, 
and wild-flower, making what had been the product of fiery convulsions 
that had shaken the whole earth to its foundations the most 
picturesque features in the landscape ; so the Spirit of God lays His 
rich adornment of grace upon the greatest difficulties and the most 
disturbing trials, subduing them into harmony with heavenly things, 
and making the life in which they occur more attractive and useful. 
The pure white snow of the Divine peace falls upon that volcanic grief 
which lifts the soul highest to heaven ; and where the lurid flames of 
pain and passion vent forth their intolerable heat and their devastat- 
ing fire-streams, the radiance of sunrises and sunsets, burning low, 
falls softly and innocently as the crimson stain on the snow of the 
apple-blossom. And what a glory crowned the brow of the Redeemer 
when His suffering life was ended !—a glory different from and in some 
respects higher than that which belonged to Him in virtue of His 
essential Godhead. The head that was covered with ashes, the life that 
was one embodied mourning and expiation for the sins of the world, is 
now anointed with the oil of gladness, and clothed with the garment 
of praise, girt about the paps with a golden girdle. And for all His 
suffering ones He has henceforth broken the connection of suffering 
with evil, as the work of an enemy who seeks only to waste and 
destroy, and associated it with heaven as the discipline of a loving Father, 
and the training of a nobler and more blessed life. 

And lastly, there are the ashes of the dead! These are the saddest 
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of all. Even the ashes of the commonest household fire are melancholy 
things, for they remind us of what was once bright, and suggest 
thoughts of loss and ruin, with which our sad experience of life’s changes 
enables us to sympathise. More melancholy still are the brown withered 
leaves of autumn, blown by the chill November winds about our paths ; 
the ashes of Nature’s gorgeous funeral pyre, in which the pomp and 
glory of the summer burnt itself out; each of which tells us of a miracle 
of beauty and design, and a life of gladness which have perished for 
ever. We mourn for the awful waste that goes on in the world, 
the extinction of species, the myriads of seeds that never germinate, of 
blossoms that fall in their perfection, and of fruits that never set or 
ripen. But there is no waste in nature equal to the waste of human 
life. The ashes of the dead speak of the greatest humiliation, the 
uttermost loss, highest hopes extinguished, and noblest ideas perished. 
The gifts and gains of our civilisation have made human life more precious 
than of old ; the results of science, showing through what long stages 
and by what wonderful processes it has reached its present perfection, 
have greatly exalted the conception of its importance ; the revelation 
of Divine grace has made known to us that, for its sake, the Son of God 
Himself died, and what unspeakable issues hang upon it; and the 
experience of every heart that deeply loves, confirms the truth, that in 
this human life, love is by far the greatest and most blessed thing, “ the 
most divine flower that Nature, in the long course of her evolutions, has 
evoked.” And here, in the ashes of the dead, it has all come to an end ; 
Nature has wasted all her gathered gains, thrown away her grandest 
thing, the only really great thing she had reached, and thrown it away, 
too, just when it was perfected ! Other wastes may be repaired. Every 
spring, the earth rises in fresh loveliness from the baptism of the autumnal 
fire. It passes out through winter’s dark valley of the shadow of 
death, into green pastures and beside still waters beyond. The leaves 
appear again in the old tenderness; and out of the dry bulbs and 
withered-looking branches, come the fair young flowers wearing the 
immortal bloom of Eden. But, what shall repair the waste of human 
death? Can any following spring revive the ashes of the urn? Spring 
lays its magic wand upon the green mound of the churchyard, as Gehazi 
laid the prophet’s staff upon the face of the dead child ; but, while the 
lower lives on the surface of the mound, that come there and show the 
sympathy of nature, rise out of their sleep at the touch—the grass 
roots sending forth their green blades, and the daisies opening their 
round eyes in wonderment—there is no response from the precious dust 
beneath. Ashes to ashes and dust to dust still maintain their physical 
connection. To the pagan, all was hopeless! The runners in the 
Promethean games of old set out in the contest bearing each a lighted 
torch ; and he gained the prize who first came to the goal with his 
torch still burning. But at the goal of death the torch of victor 
and vanquished alike was extinguished ; and no wiser or bolder spirit 
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could carry it burning into the unexplored darkness beyond. On the 
tomb its image was carved, turned upside-down, never more to be 
lighted. Death was the eternal farewell; and the handful of human 
ashes in the cinerary urn was only rescued for a little while from its 
ultimate fate of mingling with the indistinguishable elements of the 
universe. Even the Hebrew faith itself could scarcely imagine that 
any conscious beauty could ever come from such ashes ; and its helpless 
ery ascended up to the pitiless heaven, “ Wilt thou show wonders to 
the dead?” And, in our days, cruel science comes and employs all its 
strength in ruthlessly rolling a great stone to the mouth of the 
sepulchre. It tells us that nature has nothing to suggest regarding a 
resurrection, nothing indeed that can be used as the faintest analogy 
of it. The fair blossom from the seed, the winged insect from the 
chrysalis—these common familiar illustrations are examples of rejuvenes- 
cence or development, and not of resurrection. These living things do not 
spring from previously dead and decomposed forms, but are simply the 
outcome of a latent life that has never for one moment been interrupted ; 
and before we can use such analogies as arguments in favour of the re- 
surrection, we must be shown some germ of animal or vegetable life, ground 
into dust and scattered by the winds, and entering into the composition 
of other bodies, whose materials have, nevertheless, been gathered 
together anew, and its old life restored unimpaired. But, of such a 
process in nature there has never been a single instance. There has 
never been, in all the physical world, a single example of life raised 
from actual death ; all its revivifying processes attach only to things 
that are alive and representative of life. 

But the Christian religion assures us that for the ashes of our dead 
we shall yet have immortal beauty. The ‘truth of the resurrection is 
the new fact upon which Christianity rests its claims; which Christ- 
ianity asserts to be itself a Gospel. The miracle and the mystery of 
our waking from nothing to consciousness has undoubtedly once oc- 
curred ; and Revelation asserts that it will be repeated, and in a higher 
form, from the nothingness of the grave. This is a truth in beautiful 
accordance with all the natural instincts and longings of our souls. Our 
love demands a hereafter; it creates its own immortality. He who 
made the union of hearts here more powerful than the attraction of 
star to star, more beautiful than the blossoming of flower to flower, 
more precious than the highest flights and attainments of intellect, 
must grant the reunion, having made the union so sweet. He who 
has wakened in us such great capacities, who has unfolded to us such 
countless wonders of creation for our instruction and delight, and 
kindled up the universe with a glory and a beauty so divine, would not 
have done so if death were our extinction and the dust our end. He 
has sent the Teacher who spake as never man spake, the Son from His 
own bosom, to say to the faithful men and loving women whom He 
gathered around Him; to the multitudes in all the Christian ages who have 
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sacrificed their lives for His sake and in His work, with the deep con- 

viction in their souls that this life was nothing compared with the larger 

life beyond ; to the myriads who have laid their beloved dead at rest in 

; the sure and certain hope of a happy reunion,—“ If it were not so, I would 

have told you.” He has not told us ; and, therefore, all concerning the 
: future life upon which He has caused our hearts to hope, is true. 

) It is not beauty for ashes that we want; but beauty from ashes. 

, The inmost longing of every human heart is not for an unknown 

: and untried future happiness, but for a restoration, beautified and 

unalloyed, of what has already been. We do not care for substitutes for 

what we have lost; what we want is a resurrection of our dead loves, 

our past joys. We feel safer and surer with what we have already 

experienced. The faint blue smoke that ascends from the shepherd’s 

lowly shieling on the mountain waste, is more precious to the wanderer 

than the gorgeous sunset clouds that hang far above it in the western 

sky. And dearer far to the human heart is the old familiar earth with 

its homely ways and common experiences, than all the gorgeous descrip- 

tions of heaven with its golden streets and jewelled walls. No imagin- 

able or unimaginable beauty could possibly compensate us for the ashes of 

what we had previously loved. The hope that is set before us in the 

Gospel appeals to this universal human feeling. It is not altogether a 

new heaven and a new earth that are to arise from the conflagration 

and ashes of the old; but a place prepared by Him who wears our 

nature and knows our experience, filled with objects long endeared to 

us, and furnished with delights which we have already enjoyed in part, 

and learned from that foretaste to long for the full fruition. It is 

no new creature, no strange being, forgetful of the past, soaring out 

of the power and memory of the beautiful affections of the earthly home 

to the ethereal fellowship with God and angels, that will be raised from 

the dust to dwell in that new earth, and under these new heavens, but 

the friend we loved here, whose mortal form and human love will put on 

immortality. The alchemists of old believed that in the embers of all 

things their primordial forms existed, and that therefore they could create 

the rose with all its green foliage and crimson blossoms complete from 

its own ashes, but without the bloom and fragrance—a delicate appari- 

tion like the ghostly downy head of the dandelion that springs up where 

the golden sun of the flower had set. But a more cunning Alchemist 

will restore from the ashes of our beloved dead the old human form in 

all its human perfection, the self-same being with whom on earth and in 

time we took sweet counsel, transfigured, glorified, but still unchanged 

in all essential elements ; the glorious influences of the eternal life only 

quickening and deepening within its chambers of imagery the earthly 

and mortal pictures of the heart. In the highest and fullest sense shall 

beauty then be given for ashes ; and the revelation of a glory that eye 

hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived, shall be 

seen in the “little dust that here we over-weep.” 
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We are reminded very specially at the season of Christmas of the 
substitution of beauty for ashes, in the history of the world, in the experi- 
ence of man. The anniversary comes round of the birth of Him who 
came into our world and into our nature for the very purpose of giving 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. He Himself proclaimed in the synagogue 
of Capernaum that this was the great object of His mission. He came 
into our nature to make us new creatures ; He came into our world to 
make all its old, dreary, sinful, miserable things new. He set agoing, 
by His life and death, a redemptive process, which has been going on ever 
since, developing more and more of its power and grace, and producing 
greater and nobler results. And at this season we are specially invited 
to share in the blessings of His grace, and to rejoice in the triumph of 
His righteous cause over the evils of the world. Whether we are 
at this time sitting beside the cold ashes of some once bright glowing 
hope or dream of love; whether we are bearing upon our head and 
heart the ashes of mourning for some beloved one, whose hand will 
never more clasp ours, whose face will never more smile in tenderness 
upon us ; whether we are looking back upon the ashes of a wasted life 
that in its burning has shed light upon no noble or useful work ; 
whatever may be the nature of the ashes beside which we stand at the 
close of this year, and feel how much meaning lies in the little mournful 
monosyllable, “gone,” the holy child Jesus can give us beauty for them, 
beauty from them; can give us back far more than we have lost, 
can restore in a higher form what has gone. From the ashes of our sins 
and the ashes of our sorrows, He can give us a beauty of hope and a 
beauty of holiness which will be a true gladness in our hearts. The 
narrowing and descent of our life into these ashes is, through repentance 
and faith, for the broadening and brightening of it into glimpses and 
foretastes of the larger and grander life beyond. Let the Christmas 
joy, and all that it signifies, be in our hearts, so that from all our ashes 
we may have the unspeakable beauty of the Divine life ! 

Hucu MAcMILLAN. 


DANIEL DEFOE AND HIS CHURCH. 


HE whole civilised world knows that Daniel Defoe wrote ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ;” but it is not generally known that he founded a Pres- 
byterian church. Several biographers have told the story of his event- 
ful life, and numerous critics have recorded his merits as a politician, 
an author, a philanthropist, and a patriot. We propose to pass lightly 
over these, and to give some other phases of his life a prominence 
which they deserve, but which they have not yet received. 
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Daniel Defoe, the Father of English Novelists, was born in the parish 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, in 1661. As we can tell neither the number 
of the house nor the name of the street, his birth-place is vague 
enough. His name is not recorded in the old baptismal register ; and, 
therefore, it has been conjectured that he was baptised by the Rev. 
Samuel Annesley, D.C.L., after his ejection from the National Church. 
In the pedigree of Defoe there is nothing of interest to those who pride 
themselves on ancestral honours. It includes no names illustrious for 
rank, or wealth, or genius. His parents were well-to-do trades-people, 
and constant attendants at the Presbyterian “ meeting-house” in Little 
St. Helens; and Dr. Annesley would stop approvingly as he passed 
their pew to speak to their lively and intelligent son. In his “ Elegy” 
Defoe gives the following description of his pastor’s pulpit style :-— 


“The sacred bow he so divinely drew 
That every shot both hit and overthrew ; 
His native candour and familiar style, 
Which did so oft his hearers’ hours beguile, 
Charmed us with godliness ; and while he spake 
We loved the doctrine for the teacher’s sake.” 


In those days Presbyterians were excluded from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and so candidates for the ministry were obliged to study under 
their own eminent scholars and able tutors. At an early age Defoe 
was sent to the famous academy at Newington Green, superintended 
by the Rev. Charles Morton, whom Harvard University afterwards 
chose for vice-president. Here his fellow-student was Samuel Wesley, 
who ultimately conformed, became rector of Epworth, and was father of 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. It is abundantly evident 
that Defoe kept well abreast in every branch of the curriculum, and 
was a favourite pupil. In 1680, when just on the threshold of the 
Christian ministry, the intention was finally abandoned. It is unneces- 
sary to detail the various speculations as to the causes which led 
Defoe to direct his talents into other channels, Suffice it to say that, 
as the pulpit has transcendent claims upon young men of largest grace 
and brighest genius, we regret that he did not enter the ministry. It 
is some consolation, however, that materials exist sufficient to prove 
that he continued to the last an evangelical, Trinitarian Presbyterian. 

In 1682, while carrying on a hose-agency in Freeman’s Yard, Corn- 
hill, he took a country house at Tooting, then a small, rural village, 
now a populous suburb of London, seven miles south-west of the 
Royal Exchange. Soon after he married Mary Annesley, one of the 
daughters of his pastor; Samuel Wesley married Susanna Annesley; and 
thus the two quondam students became related. These were stirring 
times ; but in the midst of the Revolution, Defoe formed a congregation 
in Tooting, who dared to worship God free from the formalities and 
trammels which the mistaken zeal of the times sought to impose upon 
them. “The reverend and learned Dr. Joshua Oldfield,” says Hazlitt, 
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‘author of a valuable treatise on ‘The Improvement of Human Reason,’ 
was their first pastor.’ Defoe joined the army of William III. at 
Henley-on-Thames ; and when the king and queen entered London, 
among the troopers “gallantly mounted and richly accoutred” who 
attended their Majesties from Whitehall, was Defoe. The Prince of 
Orange was not only a Protestant, but a staunch Presbyterian, and the 
citizen-merchant almost worshipped him. His first celebration of the 
4th of November, which is so remarkably associated with the Prince’s 
name, was held in his country-house at Tooting. Defoe’s biographers 
are careful to tell us that literary genius is ill suited for commerce. 
se this as it may, in consequence of a business catastrophe he left 
Tooting and fled to Bristol, where he was known as the “Sunday 
Gentleman.” Fear of bailiffs prevented him from appearing in public 
on week-days ; but Sabbath after Sabbath he was seen with a fine 
flowing wig, lace ruffles, and a sword by his side, on his way to Lewin’s 
Mead to worship with the Presbyterians. 

Towards the close of the reign of King William, Defoe took up his 
abode at Hackney, where he resided for several years ; and attended 
the ministry of Dr. William Bates, an eminent Presbyterian, whose 
writings were read by the Queen. After refusing the tempting offers 
of some foreign merchants to settle abroad, Defoe established a tile 
yard at Tilbury, in Essex. During the summer months he had a house 
near the water side, and amused himself with a pleasure-boat on the 
Thames. His great influence with the Government procured him the 
friendship of many persons of rank and wealth. Sir John Fagg, M.P. 
for Steyning, entertained him at his noble mansion. An ordinary man 
would have acted on expediency, and kept on smooth terms with the 
world around him. But Defoe was not an ordinary man, and so he 
turned his attention to his fayourite subject of religious politics, and 
wrote a pamphlet on the “ Occasional Conformity of Dissenters,” repro- 
bating the practice of some to conform occasionally to the Church 
for the sake of temporal interests. John Howe, one of the most 
distinguished Presbyterian ministers of his day, replied, but in this 
controversy he gained no credit. He next published a bitterly 
ironical pamphlet, entitled “The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters ; or, Proposals for the Establishment of the Church.” Con- 
formists and Nonconformists were alike deceived by this book, and 
when the truth came out as to the authorship, Defoe was fined, 
pilloried, and imprisoned ; and, by the stoppage of his works and 
other misfortunes, lost nearly four thousand pounds. In less than six 
months he tasted the difference between the palace of a king and the 
cell of a prison. A wife and six children were dependent upon him, 
and his only source of revenue was his pen. He might have been set 
at liberty, and probably have enriched his family ; but he preferred 
principle to liberty, and manhood to money. Defoe remained in 
prison for upwards of a year, and was then released through the 
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kindness of Harley, the son of a Presbyterian patriot, who was then 
Secretary of State. He did not immediately return to his suburban 
villa at Hackney, but retired for some time to Bury St. Edmunds; and 
by the banks of the Larke, on the streets of the Montpelier of Suffolk, 
and in the congregation of the Rev. Samuel Bury, the leading Presby- 
terian minister of the district, reappeared in all his individual distinct- 
ness. In 1706, Defoe, whose diplomatic genius the Queen as well as 
Harley recognised, was employed by Lord Godolphin as one of the 
staff of the commissioners sent down to Scotland to bring about the 
union of the two countries. His ecclesiastical and political opinions, 
charming manners and faculty for business made him extremely 
popular with the Scottish people. In 1707, the legislative union of 
England and Scotland was formally accomplished. 


“ United and happy, at loyalty’s shrine, 
May the Rose and the Thistle long flourish.” 


In 1709 Defoe was living at Stoke-Newington. We have little 
reliable information concerning his family and domestic affairs. It is 
certain he was living in a large house, and probably in comfortable 
circumstances. His thorough knowledge of revenue, trade, and taxes 
was of great value to the Government, and he was rewarded with a 
pension ; but he did not long enjoy it. Always the Nestor of his party, 
the malignant calumny of his enemies would be incredible ; but 
litera scripta manet. He withdrew to Yorkshire, and took up his 
abode in Halifax. There he became acquainted with the Rev. Nathaniel 
Priestley, an orthodox Presbyterian minister, and an ancestor of Dr. 
Joseph Priestley, the famous Unitarian. Unwarily he wrote some 
pamphlets on the succession to the Crown, for which he was fined £800, 
and again imprisoned in Newgate. A second time the Queen set him 
at liberty. In 1714 Anne died, and it has long been thought that 
Defoe then ceased to write on politics, and betook himself to imagina- 
tive literature. Six letters written by him at Stoke-Newington 
prove that this opinion is only partially true. Paternoster Row had 
now discovered that Defoe’s genius was a mine of wealth, and so 
valuable had his time now become that, rather than fill some office in 
the parish of Stoke-Newington, he paid a fine of £10. His literary 
labours were now prodigious, and his gains must have been very great. 
In 1724 he built a mansion, with coach-house and stables, at Stoke- 
Newington, in which he lived for several years in afiluent circumstances. 
He made ample provision for his second wife, Susannah, and his un- 
married daughters. The often-repeated story about being assailed by 
merciless creditors, and thrown into prison, and dying insolvent, is 
without foundation. All that has been proven is, that “a wicked, 
perjured, and contemptible enemy” struck him suddenly, and with so 
heavy a hand, that he was glad to convey his property to his son for 
the benefit of his wife and two daughters, and that his son converted 
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the property to his own use, and by his unnatural conduct embittered 
the closing days of his father’s chequered life. A letter written near 
Greenwich in 1780, where Defoe was wandering in deep mental 
anxiety, is one of the most touching in any literature. Happily no 
lasting difficulties occurred in consequence of the conduct of his 
undutiful son. Defoe returned to London, and to the parish of St. 
Giles’, Cripplegate, and died of a lethargy in 1731. He was buried in 
Bunhill Fields, the burial place of so many great Nonconformists, which 
excites an interest scarcely second to that with which the Abbey of 
Westminster itself is regarded. 

Defoe was a Presbyterian both by birth and on principle. He did 
not enter the ministry, but he was always ready to defend Presbyterian 
doctrine and Presbyterian polity. The great John Howe replied to his 
pamphlet on “Occasional Conformity.’ Addressing Mr. Howe, Defoe 
says, “I own myself somewhat surprised to see you run on in answer- 
ing the scrupulous Independent about kneeling at the Sacrament, and 
the extravagant Fifth Monarchy man about seizing the properties of 
mankind for the use of the saints, and such things as these, by way 
of a reply to an inquiry about occasional promiscuous conformity, and 
am still at a loss to find an antecedent to this relative. I assure you 
I am no Independent, nor Fifth Monarchy man, nor leveller. You 
have shown your learning, sir, and confuted an error inconsistent with 
civil society, very well ; but this had been done better by itself. It 
had no more relation to the case in hand than a lecture against the 
Alcoran; and you may as well conjecture me to be a Mohammedan as a 
Fifth Monarchy man from anything in the book that looks like either. 
But, sir, since I am led by you to give an account of my profession, 
which I hope I shall always be ready to do, I shall do it in few words. 
That I am in the same class and in the same denomination with your- 
self, your office excepted.” Defoe did not believe in the high oligarchy 
of Episcopacy, nor in the low democracy of Independency, but in the 
liberty and order of Presbytery. Were he living in our day he would 
be interested to see the direction which things are taking. Much 
Presbyterianism is. being grafted into Prelacy, and more into Congre- 
gationalism. Mr. Myers, Mr. Hatch, Dean Alford, Dean Stanley, and 
sishop Lightfoot admit that Presbytery is the most primitive of all 
Church systems; and nearly all the leading Congregationalists are 
pledged to its organisation and administration. 

His genius was at once original and versatile. No competent critic 
will say concerning any of his two hundred and fifty-four books, “ Alas! 
Master, for it was borrowed.” “ English literature,” says Dean Stanley, 
“has produced only two prose works of universal popularity ; one is the 
work of a Presbyterian journalist, and it is called ‘ Robinson Crusoe ;’ 
and the other is the work of a Baptist preacher, and its name is the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’” In the solitude of his study Defoe could sail 
round the world, see everything with the distinctness of natural vision, 
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and describe everything with circumstantial particularity. In “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” we sail with the hero from Hull, share with him in all his 
joys and griefs, and hopes and fears. From the time that ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe” first saw the light, it has not been possible to conceive that it 
would ever lose its charms. It has been illustrated with crude prints, 
and embellished with splendid engravings; it may be found on the 
smoky shelf of the cottage, and seen in the gorgeous drawing-room of 
the palace. We must place Defoe among those men of whom the 
Italian poet sings :— 





“* Natura il fece, e poi ruppe in stampa.” 
His genius did not lie in one line. 


“ His was a various pen, that freely roved 
Into all subjects,—was in most approved. 
Whate’er the theme his ready muse obeyed, 
Love, courtship, politics, religion, trade ; 
Gifted alike to shine in every sphere, 
Novelist, historian, poet, pamphleteer.” 


He saw the necessity for friendly societies; originated Savings’ 
Banks ; suggested the establishment of an asylum for idiots ; proposed 
a plan for improving the roads and making travelling more rapid ; 
startled London by a scheme for illuminating the streets and guarding 
them by night police ; pointed out the importance of a foundling 
hospital ; and urged the establishment of a university in which 
literary and scientific men might take degrees without being subjected 
to the restrictions of religious creeds. 

Defoe’s moral character was in harmony with the better class of his 
writings. In these we can perceive indubitable traits of a noble, 
generous, upright, self-relying spirit. How pure the parental love that 
glows in the following lines addressed to Mr. Baker, who married his 
youngest daughter! ‘May all you do be prosperous, and all you meet 
with pleasant ; and may you both escape the torments and troubles of 
uneasie life. May you sail the dangerous voyage of life with a forcing 
wind, and make the port of heaven without a storm. It adds to my 
grief that I must never see the pledge of your mutual love, my little 
grandson. Give him my blessing, and may he be to you both your joy 
in youth and your comfort in age, and never add a sigh to your 
sorrow. But, alas, that it is not to be expected. Kiss my dear Sophy 
once more for me ; and if I must see her no more, tell her this is from 
a father that loved her above all his comforts to his last breath.” 
When literary hacks ridiculed him, Whigs and Tories called him a 
mercenary prostitute, and High Churchmen persecuted him; he 
exercised forbearance and long-suffering. In an age when Cabinet 
Ministers were often intemperate, many of the clergy frequented 
taverns, and the Court of Queen Anne was far from being virtuous, 
Defoe denounced drunkenness, hypocrisy, and vice in general. Faults 
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he had which we have no desire to dwell upon, but he was a “ well- 
meaning, honest, sturdy Englishman.” How strong he was in the might 
of a heroic soul! “I'll do and say what I think is a debt to justice and 
truth without the least regard to clamour and reproach.” He went 
from his carriage to the pillory, from his drawing-room to the prison 
cell, and if it had been necessary he would have gone to the stake. 

His religious principles were similar to those of the Puritans, “but 
free from moroseness, and chastened by a free conversation with men 
and things.” He was never ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, and in 
every one of his literary works there is some reference to Scripture. At 
an early period of his life, when the nation was apprehensive of a Popish 
Government, and religious people were afraid that Bibles would become 
rare, or be locked up in an unknown tongue, he “ worked like a horse, 
till he had written out the whole Pentateuch, when he grew so tired that 
he was willing to risk the rest.” When he achieved his greatest literary 
success, he sat down and wrote “Serious Reflections of Robinson Crusoe, 
with his vision of the Angelic World.” At three-score and ten he penned 
the following lines : “I am so near my journey’s end, and am hastening to 
the place where the weary are at rest,and where the wicked cease to trouble ; 
be it that the passage is rough, and the day stormy, by what way soever 
He pleases to bring me to the end of it, I desire to finish life with this 
temper of soul in all cases: ‘Te Dewn Laudamus.” In 1870 the 
Sunday-school children of England erected a monument to Defoe, in 
Bunhill Fields ; and in 1879, gentlemen connected with all the principal 
Protestant denominations in Great Britain built ‘“ Defoe Memorial 
Manse,” in honour of the founder of the Presbyterian Church at Tooting. 

The following description of Defoe’s physique was given in the Govern- 
ment proclamation : “ He is a middle-sized spare man, about forty years 
old, of a brown complexion, and dark-brown coloured hair, but wears a 
wig ; a hooked nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole near his 
mouth,” 

Wa. ANDERSON. 


LET ALL THE PEOPLE SAY ‘AMEN,’ 


T is a practical blemish in the services of the Presbyterian Church 
that too much is left to the minister and too little to the people. 

The people sing, and for the rest are silent—silent when prayer is 
offered, silent when a blessing is asked upon the reading or preaching 
of the Word. It is sometimes pleaded in excuse for the custom that, 
whereas the worship of the Old Dispensation was one of outward pomp 
and splendour, that of the New is spiritual. But the distinction which 
is thus sought to be drawn is visionary. Form and spirit are not 
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necessarily opposed to one another. All true worship is spiritual, in 
whatever Dispensation it be; and all public worship, in whatever 
Dispensation it be, requires the element of the vocal and audible that 
it may be true public worship. 

The question, therefore, is simply a question of degree. It is 
admitted by all that we worship with the spirit, and not with voice or 
gesture. It is admitted by all that voice and gesture may be wedded 
to the worship of the spirit in any circumstances, and must be wedded 
to it in public exercises, or those in which the consentaneous devotion 
of a multitude of people is sought to be secured. The only practical 
question to be considered, therefore, is how far the sense-element may 
be advantageously united with the spirit-element. Presbyterians have 
largely imbibed the idea that the presence of the sense-element tends 
to detract from the spirituality of worship. The idea can be easily 
enough accounted for. Before the Reformation, the public worship of 
God had come to be literally entombed in the sepulchre of sense. 
Prayers were offered in an unknown tongue. They were uttered in 
such an unnatural tone that, even had they been offered in the mother- 
tongue of the worshipper, their meaning could not have been grasped. 
The sacrifice of the mass was made the central act of worship, and the 
source of spiritual nourishment to the worshipper ; and yet the blessing 
accruing to the worshipper from the sacrifice of the mass was indepen- 
dent of the exercise of his mind upon the prayers or passages of 
Scripture which made up that momentous office. Not by the meaning 
of the words employed by the priest, but by bendings of the knee or 
signings of the sign of the cross, by tinklings of a bell or swingings of 
a censer, by the handling of holy vessels and disposal of holy substances, 
the people were made aware how the worship of the sanctuary was 
progressing. The Reformers arose in their spiritual might and threw 
off this cast-iron encasement from the worship of the Church. They 
proclaimed that God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth—that prayers and praises must 
ascend to heaven, clothed in the language of the people, and charged 
with the thoughts and desires of the people—that it is not by the 
mechanism of a sacrament, but by the working of their own thoughts 
and purposes upon the truths of revelation, that souls are nourished 
and made meet for the heavenly home. 

Now, there was here a noble vindication of the doctrine of the Word 
of God on the subject of worship against the adulterations of a cor- 
rupted Church. Puritanism represents the full force of the reaction ; 
and there can be no question that Puritanism dealt by far the most 
effective blow that was dealt against the rampant wrong that had 
arisen. Of those religious schools or bodies that supplied the anti- 
(lote more sparingly to the abuse, some were tainted by too large an 
infusion of the error against which they protested, others dropped 
back bodily into the bosom of the communion from which they had 
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separated. Puritanism, and Puritanism alone, built an adamantine 
wall between the two theories of worship. The form, it said, is nothing, 
the spirit is all, in the worship of God. Let the form be used as 
sparingly as possible: the less of form, the more of spirit. Your 
genuflexions, and obeisances, and crossings of yourselves, your curious 
music and complicated ritual, your sacred philtres and mysteries, are 
nought. They are worse than nought, they are hypocrisy, they are 
profanity. Away with everything but the barest shell that may be able 
to hold together the kernel of true devotion. Bring no more vain 
oblations. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. 

So strong and swinging a reaction against an immemorial mischief 
was natural, and, indeed, inevitable. Action and reaction are equal as 
well as opposite. Deep-rooted diseases must be met by drastic reme- 
dies. But now, in the calmer tracts of time which follow, we, who are 
the largest legatees of the traditions of Puritanism, are moved to ask 
ourselves whether the pendulum, having swung out to the full extreme, 
has swung back again with us to the stable and reasonable mean. For 
it is not true that that worship is necessarily best which is associated 
with the least possible amount of outward form. We are soul and 
body together ; and the soul looks and listens, aspires and endeavours, 
through the body. Nor is worship—which is our glance Godward, our 
listening to the whisperings of His Spirit, our aspiration after fellowship 
with Him, our endeavour to render unto Him the glory due unto His 
name—any exception to the rule. The soul is capable of serving itself 
from the body in the worship of God as well as in any inferior operation. 

Nor do we need to confine ourselves to abstract arguments here. 
The inter-dependence of soul and body in worship is recognised alike in 
the teaching of the Old and New Testaments. We find a ready illus- 
tration in what might seem at first sight an insignificant element of 
worship, the congregational Amen. 

Shortly after the children of Israel passed into the promised land, 
an august ceremonial took place (Deut. xxvii. ; Josh. viii.) in the valley 
that lay between Ebal and Gerizim. An altar was built in the heart of 
the valley, of huge stones, whole as they were lifted out of their cradles 
in the flanks of the mountain, and on the stones a copy of the law of 
Moses was engraven in clear characters. And burnt-offerings and 
peace-offerings were offered on the altar in the presence of the host. 
And while the ark of God with the priests and the Levites remained in 
the middle space beside the altar, half the tribes of Israel ascended the 
slope of Ebal, and half the slope of Gerizim. And the Levites, with 
loud voices reverberating along the cliffs that sentinelled the valley 
along the south and north, pronounced successively blessings on those 
who should observe the law, and cursings on those who should break it. 
And the six tribes on Mount Ebal thundered out Amen to the curse, 
and the six on Mount Gerizim Amen to the blessing. Nor was there 
any lack of unanimity between the two bands. The Amen pointed to the 
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same conclusion, whether when flung northward from Gerizim or south- 
ward from Ebal. The blessing upon the obedient and the curse upon 
the disobedient were but the positive and negative aspects of the same 
disposition of mind. Here then was the sublime spectacle of a whole 
nation engaged in one great exercise of worship, with the everlasting 
hills for choir of their cathedral, and the bending blue for dome. And 
every sentence, as we see, whether condemning sin or bringing out the 
beauty of holiness, no sooner fell from the lips of the Levites than 
it was indorsed by the immense Amen of a hundred thousand 
tongues. 

Or to take another instance. When the ark was brought back to 
Jerusalem from its long banishment, David delivered a Psalm into the 
hands of the singers to be chanted in the ears of the people. And 
when the closing doxology was ended, “all the people said Amen, 
and praised the Lord.” By that unanimous and loudly-sounded word, they 
testified that they adopted the song as their own, and prayed that it 
might find acceptance with the great Master of song. 

Or again. After the return from the Babylonian captivity, the 
whole congregation of Israel gave themselves with pathetic enthusiasm 
to the rebuilding of Jerusalem. And Ezra interwove their work with 
worship, and stirred them up to the remembrance of God. And so 
successful was he in his endeavours, that one day the people spontan- 
eously gathered together in the open space before the Watergate, and 
besought him to read to them out of the book of the law. And he 
gladly took his place in a pulpit of wood in the piazza, before the 
hushed and reverently listening throng, and read to them in slow, loud 
tones from morning to noon. And when he blessed the Lord in 
opening the book, all the people answered ‘Amen’ with lifting up their 
hands, and bowed their heads, and worshipped the Lord with their faces 
to the ground. 

Here then are three separate occasions in the history of Israel on 
which the people pronounced aloud the ‘Amen’ of assent and approval 
to the prayer or praise of the minister. 

Let us see, then, how far the New Testament indorses the custom of 
the Old. Limiting ourselves to a single passage, we read in 1 Cor. xiv. 
15, 16: “ What is it then ? I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray 
with the understanding also: I will sing with the spirit, and I will 
sing with the understanding also. Else, when thou shalt bless with 
the spirit, how shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned say 
Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he understandeth not what thou 
sayest ?” ‘There was, then, a distinction, in the primitive worshipping 
assembly, between the active and the recipient members of the Church. 
But the recipient members were not to be altogether silent ; they were 
to have their opportunity of audible approval and assent. The ultimate 
‘Amen’ at the giving of thanks was reserved for them. Nor was that 
‘Amen’ to be the mere parrot-cry of paid officials, the harsh cry of a 
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clerk, or the melodious cry of a band of choristers. It was to express 
the assent of the understanding and the heart. Let it be honest what- 
ever it be. Let it not be uttered unless it be felt. So was it, at least, 
with these Corinthian Christians. The apostle felt himself bound to 
assume that they would not say Amen unless they understood. Yet he 
regarded the Amen as a valuable part of the service, and something 
which ought to be as little left out of account as the prayers and 
praises and recitations of the Word of God themselves, seeing that it 
was the only available test and token that those holy exercises had 
found their way through the open avenues of the people’s hearts into 
the ear of God. Accordingly, he deemed it a conclusive argument 
against the use of an unknown tongue in public worship that the 
ignorant would be thereby defrauded of their Amen. 

It appears then that the Christian congregation carried on the Amen 
of the old dispensation into the worship of the new. And how precious 
an element of the synagogue service the congregational Amen was felt 
to be appears from the aphorisms of the rabbis. He who says Amen was 
affirmed to be greater than he who blesses. Whoever would answer 
Amen curtly, his days should be shortened ; whoever at length, his 
days should be lengthened. We must, to be sure, fall back from the 
letter to the spirit, in interpreting those words of the rabbis which 
suggest a relation between the length of our lives and the length of our 
Amens. It is the spiritual length of the Amen, not the length to which 
it is drawn out upon the tongue, which is the measure of its worth. 
But so interpreted, were not the rabbis justified in affirming that the 
Amen was of more importance than the thanksgiving itself? For what 
is the thanksgiving, if it is not something streaming upwards out of 
the brimming wells of the worshippers’ hearts? Till it is caught up by 
each listening ear, revolved in thought, and sent forth on the wings of 
fervent aspiration to the throne of grace, it is but a hollow and perish- 
able sound. It is the assent of the people’s understanding and the 
concurrence of their will which alone make it a public thanksgiving at 
all. Otherwise it is more barren than sand, more worthless than a 
weed,—a congregation of men and women, going through the form of 
devotion, but carrying cold and motionless hearts within them, except 
where here and there a true worshipper is thinly sprinkled among the 
irreligious mass, what is it but a desert of dry sand, unfruitful, 
unlovely, with here and there a sweet flower drooping under its dew, 
as if crushed with the sense of the weary waste around it? The Amen 
is more than the giving of thanks, for the Amen makes the giving of 
thanks. 

It is a law of human nature that the life of the spirit instinctively 
seeks an outlet for itself through the lips. In proportion as the Amen 
shapes itself within the spirit, it will seek for itself a passage through 
the tongue. In proportion as the whole heart vibrates like a ten- 
stringed instrument beneath the fingers of the Spirit of God, in gratitude 
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for His goodness, or in aspiration after His fellowship, it will long to 
utter itself in sacred song. With beings so frail and easily misled as 
men, indeed, there are pitfalls in every direction. Too great readiness, 
for instance, to give audible expression to worship will tend to for- 
mality and hypocrisy, by tempting us to employ the usual note of 
emotion when the worshipful mood is absent. Rant and cant, offensive 
everywhere, are doubly offensive in the sphere of religion. Any- 
thing is better than to pretend to spiritual frames which we do not 
really experience. But Presbyterians have a long way yet to go before 
they stray into the regions of temptation here. They are, if not the 
most unemotional of Christians, at least the most reserved in the 
expression of their emotions. It becomes us therefore to ask ourselves 
whether we should not have more to gain than lose by adopting a more 
demonstrative form of service. This at least we may assume, that we 
are safe in following Bible precedent ; and precedent we have both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, for the use of the congregational Amen. 
The Amen is meaningless except from the mouth of the congregation. 
It is intended as the expression of their assent to that which is spoken 
by another. That he who leads in prayer should say Amen means 
simply that he approves of his own prayer. How much more sensible 
and seemly would it be if a cordial strong Amen arose from the hun- 
dreds of worshippers. It would show the speaker that the people were 
thinking and willing along with him. It would show the people that 
they were thinking and willing alongside of one another. Above all, it 
would carry out the purpose (may we not even say the commandment ?) 
of God. 

There is only one element of our Presbyterian worship in which, as 
affairs now stand, the people are expected to join audibly, the service of 
praise. This circumstance is to be regretted. The chief objection to 
the form of worship in use in the Church of England seems to be that 
it is non-optional, and does not permit of an infusion of free devotion. 
It is difficult to reconcile with reason the custom of permitting the whole 
pressure of the public service, both physical and intellectual, to rest 
upon a single voice and spirit. Among the elders or ordinary mem- 
bers of the Church there may be better readers of the Word than the 
minister of the Word ; why should they not give public proof of their 
gift? The spirit of comprehensiveness or insight in prayer may not be 
always equally at the service of the minister ; why should he be deprived 
of the opportunity of falling back occasionally upon some approved 
summary of common thanksgivings and supplications ? The minister is 
expected to pray in his spirit while he prays audibly ; why should not 
the people have some counterpart opportunity of fortifying the prayer of 
the spirit with the prayer of the lips ? 

As, however, the singing of psalm or hymn is meanwhile the only 
element of worship in which our people audibly join, that circumstance 
constitutes a strong reason for making the service of praise as cordial, 
VOL. IX.—NO. L. I 
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unanimous, and decorous as possible. It is questionable whether we 
have yet sought to realise our duty with reference to the one audible 
outlet of devotion which the practice of the Church provides. If our 
Heavenly Father means to be praised by the lips at all, He means that 
He shall be praised with the best the lips can bring to Him. We gain 
guiding light here from the behaviour of a choral society, when they 
are called on to sing before an assembly of their fellow-men. Each 
singer is upon his mettle. His eye is fixed on the conductor, that he 
may keep in time. His ear is open to the leading voice or instrument, 
that he may keep in tune. He strains every nerve to excel. He 
knows he would not be worthy of a place in the choir if he sang in a 
slovenly manner. And if the monarch were in the company, or, better 
still, if some great master of harmony were present, how every faculty 
of body and mind would be strained in the effort to meet the approval 
of the distinguished listener! But when it is the King of Kings and 
Master of all the harmonies of the universe that listens, we stand too 
often as mute and motionless as marble statues in that great Presence ; 
or, if we open our lips to sing, how poor, how languid, how unpresent- 
able the offering we bring! It is surely a species of profanity to 
present to the Heavenly King a specimen of singing for which we 
should be scornfully scouted out of the most uncritical company of 
earthly listeners. To sing well in the drawing-room, ill in the church, 
looks like that sin of Israel, satirised by the prophet, where the blind 
and the lame were offered to the Lord, while the fatted calves were 
kept at home for family use. It is not implied that it makes any 
difference to the Majesty on High whether the tribute that we bring be 
homely or artistic. The homeliest will be as welcome as the most 
artistic, if only it be the best the offerer possesses. The one thing we 
should impress upon ourselves as Christian worshippers is this, that if 
we should feel bound to be careful and painstaking in what we say or 
sing before an earthly audience, much more should we feel bound to 
be careful and painstaking in what we say or sing before God. David 
showed his usual spiritual insight when he pushed away the present 
which Araunah the Jebusite would so gladly have given him, with the 
word, ‘Nay, but I will surely buy it of thee for a price, neither will I 
offer burnt-offerings unto the Lord my God of that which doth cost me 
nothing.” <A right apprehension of the majesty and beauty of Him we 
worship should compel us to bring forth whatever best thing belongs 
to us, whether of inward feeling or of outward sound. How can we 
picture to ourselves the immanence of God, and the immediacy of His 
operation alike in the field of nature and in the field of grace ; how 
can we think of Him as revealing Himself to us in the vision and voice 
of Jesus Christ, and as providing outward ordinances of worship level 
to the capacity of the weakest and neediest ; and not brace ourselves 
to the task of offering to Him our richest gifts of spirit and of sense ? 

A. C. Murray. 
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Practical Tork of the Church, 


THE AMERICAN IDEA OF THE PRAYER 
MEETING. 


OTH in Britain and in America it is the almost universal custom in 
the Churches to have one evening in the middle of the week set 
apart for Divine worship. Other evenings may be occupied regularly or 
occasionally for various purposes connected with the work of the 
Church ; but this is always considered the meeting of the week, claim- 
ing precedence of all others, one which it is the duty of members of the 
Church to attend if at all possible. Thus it occupies a position next in 
importance to the regular assembling of the whole congregation on 
the Lord’s Day. Its great importance as a means of grace, as an index 
of Church life, and as an accumulator of energy for Church work, is 
acknowledged on both sides of the Atlantic. 

As is well known, however, the American idea of this weckly meeting 
is quite different from that which prevails with us. Here, the main 
service of the week is little else than a Sunday service on a small scale. 
It depends for its power or feebleness almost entirely on the minister. 
Its main feature is a sermon, which differs from the Sunday sermon in 
being a little, often very little, shorter, and as a rule less carefully pre- 
pared. If any of the office-bearers or members take part, it is only at 
the call of the minister, and then only in prayer. Quite in keeping 
with these characteristics, it is very often announced as “the weekly 
service,’ sometimes as “the weekly lecture.” In America, on the other 
hand, the weekly meeting is considered the people’s meeting. The 
minister may preside, but not necessarily ; if he do, it is not expected 
that he should himself occupy much of the time. He may open the 
meeting with praise and prayer, and a very few suggestive remarks on the 
subject or passage, purposely leaving the substance of it to those who are 
to follow him. In this way ten or fifteen minutes of the hour may have 
been consumed. The remaining time is spent in brief and numerous 
exercises of prayer and. praise and practical remarks. The leading 
exercise is prayer ; and hence it is almost always spoken of as “the 
prayer meeting.” While the remarks are in the main practical and 
experimental, in a well-conducted meeting there is little of mere 
exhortation, and still less of the recital of personal experience ; the 
typical address is the development of some thought fitted to be stimu- 
lating or helpful in the Christian life. It will be seen that the idea of the 
latter meeting is quite different from that of the former. It is no mere 
repetition on a smaller scale of the Sunday service ; it is an attempt to 
realise “the communion of the saints ;” it is not a meeting where the 
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minister edifies the people, but where the people edify one another, the 
minister taking his place for the time as one of the people. 

It is not by any means assumed that this kind of meeting is exclu- 
sively American. There are such gatherings here, but they are not at 
all common; and as genuine meetings of the congregation they are 
scarcely ever to be found. When a prayer meeting is held, it will 
generally be on a Monday or a Saturday evening, as something quite 
subordinate to the weekly service on the Wednesday or Thursday; it is 
attended by comparatively few, and it is very rarely left open to any 
who choose to take part in the exercises. On the other hand, it must 
be confessed that many so-called prayer meetings in America do not 
differ essentially from our weekly service, and it may be fairly enough 
asked whether, when the prayer meeting proper exists no longer, it may 
not be better to drop the misleading name, and call it a lecture or a 
service. Be it remembered, however, that our subject is not the 
American prayer meeting,—a very variable quantity,—but the American 
idea of it; which, even where it is most imperfectly realised, remains the 
ideal still; and what we hope to make evident is that the American idea 
is the right one,—one towards which, as an ideal, we should all work. 

To begin with, no one can deny that the idea is a Scriptural one. 
On the great day of the birth of the Church we read that the disciples 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. It is manifest, indeed, that the greater part of 
the public preaching was done, first by the apostles, and then by the 
presbyters or bishops, and other officials like the deacons ; but in the 
meetings of the Christians themselves there was evidently no restriction. 
All the Epistles proceed upon this assumption. In the fourteenth 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians it is so manifest that even 
the most careless reader must see it; and in other Epistles there are 
frequent exhortations to believers to admonish one another, to edify one 
another, to exhort one another—not only in a general way, but especi- 
ally in connection with the gatherings of the Church ; as, for instance, 
in Heb. x. 25: ‘“ Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as 
the manner of some is, but exhorting one another.’ These early 
Christians believed in the Communion of the Saints; they sought 
frequent opportunities for enjoying it, and drawing thence that help, and 
strength, and comfort, and enlarged life, of which it was intended to be 
the channel. 

This mutual edification, indeed, is the main idea of the Church. A 
Christian congregation is not a mere Bible class, to be instructed and 
lectured to, and still less is it a gathering of the so-called laity to be 
represented in the presence of God by a kind of priest. It is a com- 
pany of people who share the same spiritual life, and who are banded 
together for the purpose, first, of helping each other in the living of that 
life, and then of propagating the same life throughout the general 
community of which they form part. In the spiritual as in the natural 
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sphere, it is life that begets life ; and the power of a Christian congre- 
gation lies in the life which pervades it as a whole. But life in the 
one sphere, as in the other, is invisible, impalpable, unrecognisable, 
except by its outward expression. Life has its own secret power, deter- 
mining the direction and amount of individual development ; but it 
can have no power on other life, so long as it remains secret ; in order 
to this it must find expression. A man may be a true Christian 
without letting anyone know it ; and the hidden fire has its blessed 
effect upon his own life. But so long as it is hidden, it can have no 
effect upon others. He may be a member of the Church, and do it no 
harm, inasmuch as there is nothing in his conduct inconsistent with his 
profession. But if his life find no expression, or no such expression as 
to make its presence felt by his fellow-members, he might as well not 
be a member of the Church at all, so far as any good he does to others 
is concerned. On the other hand, whenever life is manifest, there is 
power. Let a man speak ever so awkwardly, or even blunderingly, yet 
if he is uttering the life that is in him, and our life be in sympathy 
with his, we are profoundly stirred thereby. 

Bearing this in mind, it will be obvious that as our Church services 
are generally conducted, the life of the minister is the only one 
that has fair scope or large influence. There may be many in the 
congregation whose life is warmer and stronger than his; but the 
power of these lives is scarcely felt. In the long run, indeed, a 
consistent life, even though it be a silent one, tells its own story ; 
and regular attendance at meeting, and hearty joining in the 
singing, are not without excellent result; but why should there be no 
opportunity for bringing the warmth and strength of such a life directly 
into contact with the general life of the congregation? Besides, even 
though the life of the minister were the deepest and fullest in the entire 
congregation, that is no reason why his should be the only one to find 
utterance. Let it be as ample as it may, it cannot be so full as that of 
the entire congregation. Let his experience be the richest, it cannot be 
equal to the sum of all the rest. Let him be cast in the largest mould ; 
let his sympathies be the broadest, and his power of putting himself in the 
place of others ever so remarkable, he cannot be expected fairly to repre- 
sent the variety of Christian experience which might find profitable utter- 
ance in the fellowship meeting. Even though that were possible, even 
though his utterances were as varied as the lives of those he addressed, 
the same effect would not be produced. As a mere matter of instruction 
it might be as good ; but in these days, when mere teaching is to be had 
in abundance through the press, people do not come to such meetings 
for instruction ; it is for impression, for stimulus, for renewal of life. 

Here, for instance, is a business man, who has dropped into the weekly 
meeting after a day’s hard work, during which he has painfully felt the 
chilling blight of the world’s indifference to spiritual things, and has had 
his whole Veing stirred by the active, energetic life of commerce. Let 
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the minister speak ever so wisely and with ever so much evidence of life 
and warmth, little effect may be produced. Such a man can scarcely 
help thinking, “It is all very well for him; he has been in his study 
most of the day, and has been thinking it all quietly out; but 
if he only knew the temptations and distractions of city life ." 
But let some business man in the centre of the meeting rise and say 
the very same thing, or even something far inferior, if only it be the 
utterance of real life, there is an impression produced on him and on 
all other business men in the place, which could not have been made 
in any other way. It is not at all necessary that what is said 
should be better than what the minister could have said, though very 
often it is. It is not the literary or theological quality or quantity ; 
it is the manifestation of life in which the power lies. The people 
have constant opportunites of feeling the stimulus of the minister’s 
spiritual life, such as it is; but when the vitality in the congregation 
is bottled up, so to speak, by a conventionalism, which forbids any utter- 
ance except, perhaps, the offering of prayer when called for by the 
minister, the power of Church life is almost lost. No matter how 
much spiritual quickening may have come to this man’s or that man’s 
soul, he dare not give any sign—has really no other opportunity 
than that which private intercourse affords of communicating to others 
the blessing which God has poured into his spirit. When we think 
of this, we can see very good reason why the apostles so earnestly 
pressed on their converts the duty of exhorting, edifying, admonishing 
one another ; and when we consider how sadly the duty is neglected, 
and how in so many of our congregations no opportunity even is given 
for it, we need not wonder that the pulse of Church life should beat 
so feebly, and its power be so little felt. 

But even though it be granted that what we have called the 
American idea of the prayer meeting is the right one, the question still 
remains, Can it be realised? Has it not so frequently proved a failure 
that it is better, on the whole, not to attempt it? For it must be 
admitted that, while nothing is so stirring as what our American friends 
call a real live prayer meeting, there is nothing so wretched as a formal 
and forced one. Where spiritual life is low, all the defects inherent 
in the system appear in full force ; awkward pauses, broken by some 
one who gets up because he feels he must, and puts a few sentences 
together to fill up the time, or offers a long, formal, and stereotyped 
prayer. Those whose bad fortune it has been to become familiar with 
that kind of prayer meeting will, no doubt, and with good reason, prefer 
the safer type of meeting to which people on this side of the water 
are accustomed. The English method covers the life where there is 
life ; it also covers the death where there is death. The American 
system gives freedom to the life where it exists; but where there is 
the want of it, the fact is only too painfully apparent. 

Has it, then, come to this, that we must adapt our methods to a 
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state of death ? If the congregation have only “a name to live,” is it 

not better to know it? The very fact that this kind of meeting is 

a severe test of the life of a congregation ought to be one of its recom- 

mendations to all those who are not content with the semblance in place 

of the reality. 

Still, there are practical difficulties of such magnitude in the way 
that no sudden attempt to alter existing methods would be advisable. 
So long as the general feeling of the congregation is not in favour of 
Christians attempting to edify one another, the result of throwing a 
meeting open may be to afford opportunity, not to the most spiritual, 
but to the least modest. Spiritual life is so fine in its sympathies that 
it cannot bear to thrust itself where it is unwelcome ; and if the fine gold 
of genuine life be not forthcoming, the brass of self-consequence may 
take its place. Therefore it is necessary that, before a meeting is 
thrown open, the way shall have been prepared for the change. 

In many congregations there might be a gradual enlargement of the 
part taken by the people already in the weekly meeting, while from 
time to time the minister might arrange with individual office-bearers 
or members to give a brief and pointed address to the congregation. 
In this way the barrier of reserve might be greatly broken down, and 
the way prepared in course of time for throwing the meeting entirely 
open. Then in every congregation there should at least be small meet- 
ings, either in some committee-room or in private houses, where all 
restraint should be removed, and those who attend encouraged to con- 
verse as freely on spiritual themes as they now do on other themes, and 
to offer prayer, not as a matter of duty, or on the call of the leader, but 
at the prompting of earnest desire. These little gatherings, which 
' might be held in different districts of the congregation, would be an 
education for bringing about the desired change in the larger weekly 
meetings. 

In conclusion, it is important to recognisé the fact that difficulties in 
the way of real Church fellowship are due to a serious weakness in our 
modern Christianity, and especially in that type of it with which we 
Presbyterians are most familiar. We are not outspoken enough ; we 
are too self-contained ; we are far too reserved. Men and women—men 
especially—bottle up their religious life; they keep it as profound a 
secret as they well can, not only from their worldly acquaintances, but 
even from their Christian friends. There is a good deal of life, as is 
evident from such gratifying tokens as Christian liberality and Christian 
activity ; there is a good deal of life, but hardly anything that corre- 
sponds to the apostle’s idea of “holding forth the Word of Life.”* Men 
will do much ; they will say almost nothing. This is partly due, no 


* It is worthy of notice that the expression “ holding forth” is, in our Christian speech, 
applied exclusively to the minister ; whereas in the Epistle it is applied exclusively to 
the people ; and the inspired writer suggests plainly the idea that unless the people hold 
forth the Word of Life, the work even of an apostle will be in vain (see Philip. ii. 16). 
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doubt, to a wholesome horror of hypocrisy and cant. Against this most 
odious and contemptible vice we cannot be too much on our guard. 
But is it come to this, that the only way to avoid saying that which is 
false is to say nothing at all? Let every one take this course, and what 
is the result? Only hypocrisy has a voice; the representatives of 
cant have the whole field to themselves ; the only tongues that are to 
be moved for Christ are false tongues. Is that fair? It is a shame for 
a man who has no life to speak as if he had it. Is it no shame for a 
man who has life to be silent as if he had it not ? 

Does anyone suppose that if the early Christians had been as silent 
and reserved as we are, Christianity would have spread over the Roman 
Empire as it did? It would have been utterly quenched in a genera- 
tion. Courage was needed then, and it was not wanting. There was a 
call for men and women not ashamed to confess Christ in the midst 
of scorning, and not afraid to confess Him in the face of death. A 
similar courage is needed now; not the courage which faces death 
(perhaps that could be more readily obtained), but the courage that 
will defy conventionalism ; the courage that will go in the face of 
fashion, if need be ; the courage that will brave contempt and sneering ; 
the courage that will glory in any shame that comes from the avowal of 
devotion to Christ. The times call for this courage more urgently than 
ever before in the memory of the oldest of us. When infidelity only 
peeped and muttered, then Christians might with less fatal consequences 
be silent ; but now infidelity is trumpet-tongued. It is getting more 
and more the fashion. A man now is rather famous than infamous 
according as he lifts his axe to hew down the tree of life. Antichrist 
is abroad in the world. Are not the antichristian influences, which 
meet us day by day, far more pronounced than they were ten or even 
five years ago? Are there not ten words spoken against Christ now for 
one that was spoken when we were ten years younger? Are not the 
chilling blasts of scepticism, and the frosty air of spiritual indifference, 
more biting and blighting than we ever knew them before? It is even 
so; and there never was more need than there is now of warm influences 
at home, and a warm atmosphere in the Church. The only force that 
can counteract antichristian life is Christian life. It cannot be done 
by argument ; it cannot be done by preachment ; it must be done by 
life, and a secret, unuttered, self-contained life is no match at all for 
an outspoken anti-Christianity. In the dark ungodly days of the 
prophet Malachi, “ they that feared the Lord spake often one to another.” 
This is what is wanted in our days; and this is what many a poor 
tempted soul is hungering for, and cannot get, on account of the sad 
habit of silence, which muffles and often half stifles the life even of 
good Christian people. 

JouNn Monro GIBson. 
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PROGRESS IN THEOLOGY. 
No. IIL. 


O a question of this kind no intelligent answer can be given without 

establishing a common understanding as to the terms used: that 

is, as to the proper answers to the questions,—What is meant here by 

theology ? In what sense is theology a science? And, What is here 
meant by progress in theology ? 

It has been many times proved that, as these terms are currently 
used, there is a sense in which no man can deny that theology is pro- 
gressive without proving himself ignorant, and another sense in which 
no man can affirm that theology is progressive without proving himself 
heretical—.e., without putting himself into opposition to the essential 
assumptions of evangelical Christianity. 

In the first place, theology may very properly be taken as signifying 
the sum total of all that men of any age or nation may at any time 
know of God. This includes all that knowledge of His character, pur- 
poses, and works which at any time may be brought to us, or achieved 
by us through the lights and the experience furnished by nature, as 
well as that knowledge which may be afforded us by means of any 
special supernatural revelation of Himself or of His will, that God may 
choose to make. It is plain that natural religion must ever furnish 
the basis of revealed religion, not merely in the recognition and recep- 
tion of the revelation, but also as the logical condition of any knowledge, 
whatever it be, that revelation may furnish. At all times, the know- 
ledge of God which any people may have gathered from His works and 
from the experience of their race, must form the setting within which 
the contents of all supernatural disclosures are exhibited. It is in 
Creation and Providence that God manifests His perfections in the 
dimensions of space and time. It is in self-consciousness that our 
elementary ideas of spirit, of personality, of causal efficiency, of moral 
agency, of ideal order, emerge. It is by the light of consciousness 
thrown on nature that we see God. Hence, as we know more of man 
and of nature, and of the history of both, we must know more of God, 
and these views must give perspective, and depth, and height, and tone 
to all that any special, supernatural, self-unfolding can disclose. 

This knowledge of God, alike quantitative and qualitative, we grate- 
fully acknowledge to have been always progressing from the first, now 
in separate national streams, now in the great currents of history, in 
which all these streams are confluent. It has never advanced more 
rapidly, nor opened more grandly than in our own age. Witness what 
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vistas are opened to us, alike by physical and by historical science, in 
the depths of infinite duration and of infinite space, which the theist 
sees filled with the activities of God, without break of continuity, reveal- 
ing an order and a method which is one of the most intimate forms of 
self-revelation possible. The Psalmist and Paul were alike supernatur- 
ally inspired, when they affirmed that ‘‘ the heavens declare the glory of 
God,” and that “ His eternal power and Godhead are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made,” yet neither of them had his 
eyes opened to the actual telescopic heavens, nor to the endless cycles 
of the cosmical and geologic record, nor to the amazing involutions of 
that intellectual method articulated throughout all the processes of 
nature which, in these latter days, science has made patent to us all. 
We have lost nothing of the old Jewish view of Jehovah as extra- 
mundane, and governing the physical and moral world from His 
transcendent throne, while we have gained the complementary view of 
Him as immanent, everywhere active and manifesting himself in nature, 
as well in its molecules as in its worlds. The metaphysical eternal 
and infinite are alone commensurate with God, as He is in Himself ; 
but the indefinitely illimitable and endless, manifested in the present 
universe and its traceable history, are visible to man, and their contents 
demonstrate the perfections of God in actual exercise in proportions 
otherwise inaccessible to created thought. 

Hence, also, the Christian revelation itself, delivered to us through 
a special supernatural providence, has nevertheless come to us through a 
historical process, which is embraced as an inseparable fact in the larger 
providence that presides over the whole universe in all ages. Conse- 
quently differences of perspective, growing out of differently appre- 
hended proportions and relations, will affect our views of the Christian 
revelation in its setting in the general history of the universe, in 
proportion as our own general horizon widens, as the purposes of God 
are more and more unfolded, and as prophecy passes into history. 

If, then, the term “ theology” signifies the sum total of the know- 
ledge of God which we possess at any period, we must gratefully 
acknowledge that this must be for ever indefinitely advancing—alike, 
with our own intellectual advancement, and with our ever increasing 
familiarity with His works and ways. 

But by “ Christian Theology” we generally intend to signify only 
the matter of a supernatural revelation which God made of His person 
and will to mankind in ancient time, and the whole of which He has 
caused to be committed to writing by inspired men. In the delivery 
of this revelation from the beginning to the end, there was a progress, 
a continual unfolding of doctrine and purpose, so that the many writ- 
ings produced by various authors in different languages through nearly 
two millenniums of time, constitute one organic whole. God came into 
history in a very special manner,—by supernatural acting and teaching, 
revealing with ever-increasing fulness and clearness His attributes, His 
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methods, and His will. Admitting, then, that in the whole process of 
the delivery of the matter of Christian theology, there was progress up 
to the close of the Inspired Canon, the question remains whether there 
has not been a similar progress since that time, either in the communi- 
cation of new truth, or in the apprehension and expression of the truth 
which the Canon conveys. 

As to the first point,—the possible progress in the delivery of new 
truths since the closure of the New Testament Canon, different opinions 
have been expressed. Professor Seeley in his late work, “ Natural 
Religion,” holds that the principle of successive and continuous revela- 
tion is of the essence of the Jewish Christian religion ; that the spirit 
of prophecy, so vigorous in the Old Testament, and present—although 
in less proportion—in the New, is essentially the spirit of development; 
that the great defect in modern Christianity is the arrest of this con- 
tinuous movement towards new truth, and perpetual re-adjustment 
with the spirit of the age. Cardinal Newman, with an infinitely 
different ultimate intention, also insists that the constitution and 
laws of the human mind, and the relations of truth, necessitate 
the constant modification of all ideas in the direction of either develop- 
ment or corruption, and gives seven tests of true development which 
determine the genuineness of all Christian doctrine in all its stages. 
The Papal Church maintains that the original apostolic deposit of 
Christian doctrine, written and unwritten, contained the entire sum of 
all Christian truth intended for the Church through its entire history, 
these genuine contents to be defined by the organs of the extant 
Church—.e., by the common consent of bishops, or the Pope’s decree 
ex cathedra. Hence the rule of faith as well as the actual faith of the 
Papal Church is progressing with the successive contributions of Councils 
and Papal Bulls. Quakers and Mystics hold the general inspiration of 
all believers who obediently follow the inward light and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. The various disciples of Schleiermacher hold, with various 
qualifications, that the theantropic life of Christ is propagated to succes- 
sive generations of men through His body, the Church, giving rise to a 
new and endlessly progressive development of the religious consciousness 
of Christian men ; that this religious consciousness is the fountain of dog- 
matic knowledge ; and that theology, or the scientific apprehension of 
religion, “unfolds for the understanding the present posture of the 
Church with her faith and life, and exhibits always the latest self- 
consciousness, or in other words, the religious spirit of the age.” 

The essential principles of Protestantism, however, must limit this 
debate in the pages of The Catholic Presbyterian. We assume, as 
granted, the postulate “That God, who formerly ‘at sundry times, and 
in divers manners’ has revealed Himself, and declared His will unto 
His Church, has afterward, for the better preserving and propagating of 
His truth, committed the same wholly unto writing,” so that “the whole 
counsel of God concerning things necessary for His own glory and 
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man’s salvation, faith and life, is contained in Scripture, or by good 
and necessary consequence to be deduced from Scripture, unto which 
nothing is at any time to be added, whether by new revelations of the 
Spirit or by traditions of men.” 

The second point of the double question above propounded, therefore 
now recurs :—Is theology progressive, when that term stands for the 
intellectual apprehension and co-ordination of the contents of the 
Christian Scriptures, considered as the only, and as the infallible and 
divinely authoritative rule of faith and practice for the present life ? 
Thus broadly stated, all parties will doubtless unite in giving an affirm- 
ative answer. There has never been and, please God, there never will 
be any complete or final cessation of this progress. And no age has 
reaped more of the results of this progress than our own. Witness the 
comparatively new discipline of theological encyclopedia, which has 
only now become possible through the relative maturity of each special 
department of Biblical and historical study. Witness in detail the 
criticism of the text, the perfection which has been reached in the 
theory and the art of exegesis, the exhibition of the complete historical 
setting and correlation of each of the sacred writings, the exhibition of 
the theological contents of each writing separately, and of the Biblical 
genesis, through the successive writings, of each doctrine ; and following 
this, witness the history of the growth of the Christian Church in all its 
forms and ages, and of the thought of the Church as appropriating the 
doctrinal contents of Scripture, and as expressing it in creeds, dog- 
matic and polemic treatises, in liturgies and hymns. The actual pro- 
gress of history is throwing a constantly increasing light on prophecy. 
The vicissitudes of the Church, the varying relations of the Church to 
the thought and life of successive ages of the world, and of the various 
sects to each other, and the progress of missions, are continually throw- 
ing light backwards as well as forwards upon some of the general 
relations of the Divine plan. Hence, often in these latter days, as the 
old Puritan, John Robinson, had foretold, there has broken out anew a 
great light from the Word of God, illuminating the path of His faithful 
people in the ordained progress of Christian civilisation. This, however, 
relates not so much to doctrine as to practice, not so much to moral 
principles in the abstract as to the more and more perfect conception 
of duties growing out of relations, of public as well as private morality, 
in the ever widening applications of the old unchangeable principles of 
Christian purity and love. 

But when men respectively assert and deny that theology is a pro- 
gressive science, the subject in debate is not all Biblical knowledge, but 
specifically that body of revealed doctrine which sets forth the 
character and purpose and work of God as moral Governor and Saviour 
and as Judge of men, and the nature and relation and destiny of man 
as a sinner, and his experience, duties, privileges, and destiny as a 
believer. 
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Admitting this statement of the subject-matter in debate, two ques- 
tions remain: First, Is the science which embraces this body of revealed 
truth capable, like the natural sciences, of indefinite development in all 
directions ? This we answer at once, and with decision, in the negative. 
The matter of all the natural sciences is reached by the activities of 
the human intellect in experiment and speculation, and is capable of 
indefinite penetration and comprehension in every direction. But, by 
concession, the contents of the entire body of Biblical doctrine are given 
by Divine revelation, and capable of human apprehension only so far 
forth as that revelation extends, and even when apprehended, capable of 
comprehension to a much more limited extent. All revealed truths are 
mysteries, and all Scriptural mysteries are revealed for practical and 
not for speculative ends, and all mysteries so revealed must remain to a 
great degree mysterious—that is, refractory to all scientific treatment. 

The purpose of the Christian revelation is obviously not to excite 
speculation, nor to gratify intellectual interest, but purely to exhibit for 
practical purposes, the methods of God’s procedure in the past, the 
present, and the future, in the work of saving men, and the duties and 
privileges of men corresponding thereto. It follows that the communi- 
cation must in the main be plain, so as to effect its end from the first, 
since this great practical end cannot be fulfilled in any generation of 
men, except in so far as the essential facts and principles of faith and 
obedience are known to them. The doctrines of Christianity are just 
the Divine teaching designed to regulate faith, and through faith, 
religious experience and conduct. To this end, the teaching as a whole 
must be known from the first, and must remain essentially unchanged 
to the end. 

Christian theology is nevertheless properly called a science, although 
the sense of that word must be limited by the nature of its subject- 
matter. Science, according to Van Oosterzee, is well grounded and well 
ordered knowledge. It is obvious that the testimony of God to all the 
teaching of His own Word is the most secure foundation on which know- 
ledge can be grounded. All the separate affirmations and disclosures of 
the Word, moreover, are to be classified, and their mutual elements ad- 
justed with each other, and with all other related human knowledge. 
Even the most partially revealed mysteries take their place in the entire 
system of revealed truth within or on the horizon of the ever-widening 
circle of universal truth. Besides this, the elements of this well ordered 
system of revealed doctrine are ascertained by a process of exegesis which 
has its roots in all history, and its relations to the whole encyclopedia 
of the sciences. We aflirm, therefore, with decision, that theology, 
viewed as the science confined to the dogmatic system taught in the 
Scriptures, which is the basis of the practical living faith of the people 
of God, is, although a true science, not indefinitely progressive. 

The second question now recurs: Admitting that the essential doctrines 
of the Christian revelation must have been known from the first in a 
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degree sufficient for the accomplishment, in the case of individuals, of the 
practical ends for which they were revealed, and admitting that they 
rest upon the immediate testimony of God, and not upon the conclu- 
sions of human reason, and that they embrace mysteries that can never 
be thoroughly comprehended in this life by the intellect of man ; yet, 
has there not been from the beginning, and have we not reason to expect 
that there will be to the end a constant progress in the apprehension by 
the Church in its successive stages, of the precise meaning, the mutual 
relations, and the abounding fulness of the Scripture teaching as a whole, 


In answer to this we, of course, admit, that such a progress has been 
very conspicuous in certain periods of the past history of the Church, 
and that its possibility in the future cannot be absolutely denied. The 
entire history of theology is a proof of the truth admitted. Yet the 
position taken by conservative theologians in this debate, is that the 
doctrines of the Christian system have long before the present age, in 
the respective eras of controversy in which they were debated, reached 
their final form, beyond which no essential progress is to be reasonably 


We must here signalise a distinction between the progress of theo- 
logical construction and that of theological exhibition and illustration. 
The first relates rather to the substance of the several doctrines and 
their relations, and is comparatively simple, and essentially a process 


The second 


relates chiefly to the form in which the doctrines are set forth, and the 
perspective in which they are exhibited in relation to each other and 
to all related human knowledge. Of course it is not contended by 
rational men that any existent formula defining Christian doctrine, or 
any institute of theology, or method of constructing the system of 
Christian doctrines, is incapable of improvement. Neither do we 
despair of progress being attained in innumerable particulars and in 
indefinite degrees in the definition and illustration of Christian doctrine 
in detail, and in the construction of the system which embraces them 
all. But we affirm, that theories are not to be confounded with doc- 
trines, nor systems of theology with public creeds and confessions of 
faith. The speculations of theologians always go beyond their public 
creeds, and their tendency is often to speak and write as if they knew 
more than God has revealed. Our specific contention in this article is, 
that the great mass of Christian doctrines, in the form in which they 
have been settled by past controversy, accredited by the spiritually 
living and biblically instructed Church, and as at present constituting 
the common faith of evangelical Christendom, is not to be altered 
either by substitution of other doctrines, or by any significant modifi- 
cations, before the Second Coming of Christ. We heartily appropriate, 
in our own sense, the words of the Rev. Newman Smyth, one of the 
most gospel-minded as well as one of the brightest advocates of pro- 
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gress in theology, in the sense of adapting it to the lights and spirit 
of the present age: “Christianity has shown wonderful power of 
breaking up its own crusts” (the non-biblical accumulations of rational- 
ising dogmatists). ‘They are breaking up now. The primal Christian 
faiths are not departing. Never fear that they shall be swept away.” 
The difference between our use of this sentence and his is doubtless 
largely one of emphasis. He emphasises the breaking up of the 
«“ erusts,”—we, the abiding of the “primal faiths,” which, with us, 
includes the body of evangelical doctrine as above defined. 

In proof of our position we argue :— 

1st. The fact that the Church, at different times in the past, has 
made great progress in the induction and definition of the several 
Christian doctrines, raises no valid presumption that an equal or any 
considerable progress of a like nature is to be expected in the future. 
We have already seen that the contents of revelation, alike because of the 
mysteries they embrace, and because of the purely practical purpose 
for which the revelation has been given, and because of the limited 
area of fact which the contents of Scripture throw open to inductive study, 
do not afford the material for a science like those called natural, which 
are indefinitely progressing. Progress confessedly must be made in the 
interpretation of the Inspired Word, and in the comparison and induc- 
tion of its various teachings according to the analogy of the faith, until 
these truths are brought into that practical relation to the mind of the 
Church to accomplish which they were revealed. It is presumable that 
this work will be accomplished with respect to different doctrines at 
different times, that the most essential points shall be overtaken first 
in order, that successful attempts at systematising will come last of all, 
and that the whole work will be for the most part accomplished at an 
early period, relatively to the general diffusion of Christianity over the 
whole world. This construction of Christian doctrine is not an end 
in itself, but a means prerequisite to the practical work of the Church, 
and therefore should be accomplished for the most part before the 
general putting forth of its activities as a world-conquering force. But 
when these doctrines are once so far defined as to secure general 
acceptance and to enter into the experience and life of the living 
Church, it is presumable that they will remain essentially the same in 
matter and form to the end. It should be remembered also that all 
the great divisions of Christian truth have had, at successive periods, 
the sanctified intelligence of whole cornmunities and ages of pre-eminent 
religious activity concentred upon them, and ages also, unlike the 
present, when the mass of educated and active mind was directed to 
religious subjects, and when the most illustrious individuals of their re- 
spective centuries led the high debate. After each one of these successive 
periods, the doctrines respectively considered passed with essential 
unanimity into the life, mind, and heart, and into the creeds, 
liturgies, hymns, and religious literature of the entire living Church of 
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all lands and have so remained unto the present. The admitted fact 
that this work was done, and by common consent well done, in 
theological ages, is no evidence that it was then only half done, or 
that it must be improved in an age characteristically naturalistic and 
mundane. 

2nd. The fact that great progress has been made during the present 
age in the critical determination of the sacred text, and in the science 
and art of exegesis, and especially in historical reconstruction, affords 
no presumption that there must follow a corresponding change in our 
knowledge of the teaching of the Word as far as the great evangelical 
doctrines are concerned. The doctrinal results of this great literary 
advancement have already been ascertained. The greatest scholars 
proclaim that no change made or liable to be made in the sacred text, 
will necessitate the qualification of a single article of faith. Professedly 
orthodox Presbyterians, like Robertson Smith, are among the most 
radical of critics. Unitarians, like Dr. Ezra Abbott, are among the most 
conservative of learned critics. The most learned and able and inde- 
pendent German commentators draw out from the sacred texts the old 
doctrines. The most original of German dogmaticians, while they 
reject the old doctrines under the category of dogmatics, frankly 
restate them under the category of Biblical theology. The Rev. 
George E. Ellis, D.D., at a meeting of the Unitarian Club in Boston 
in November last, bore this explicit testimony :—“ Fifty years of study, 
thought, and reading given largely to the Bible and to the literature 
which peculiarly relates to it, have brought me to this conclusion, 
that the book, taken with the especial Divine quality claimed for 
it and so extensively assigned to it, as inspired and infallible as a 
whole and in all its contents, is an orthodox book. It yields what is 
called the orthodox creed.” Among the motives urging to change in 
theology, the facts regarding the Biblical text and its obvious sense, 
certainly have no part. 

3rd. The fact that our age has witnessed so great an advance in 
all departments of natural knowledge and such signal improvement in 
civilisation and in the amelioration of the moral sentiments and social 
condition of mankind, raises no valid presumption that the spirit of the 
age is qualified to enable the Church to modify for the better her old 
reading of the plain teaching of the Inspired Word. Paul insists that 
the truths of revelation are not truths of reason, but that they rest 
upon immediate Divine authority. The specific duty God requires us 
to perform is to receive implicitly the testimony He has given of His 
Son. Men are sinners. God is an infinitely holy and righteous moral 
Governor. Therefore the fact, the method, and conditions of salvation, 
and the destiny alike of saints and sinners, can be known to us only 
through an explicit declaration of the sovereign will of God in the 
matter. How else can they be ascertained? Besides, Paul assures us 
that in this sphere, the natural mind of man is at enmity with God 
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and cannot know the things which are only spiritually discerned. The 
sinner is not qualified to judge of the estimate which an infinitely holy 
God takes of sin, nor of his own guilt, nor of the conditions essential 
to his deliverance. Unregenerate judgments can have no place in 
settling such questions. But the world and the age, as distinct from 
the living Body of Christ, are as unregenerate asever. The spirit of the 
world or of the age is the spirit of the natural mind, at enmity with 
God. Hence the wisdom of the world is, as of old, foolishness with 
God. It was because the world by wisdom knew not God, that He 
has given us a revelation of His will which rests upon sheer authority. 
From this there can be no appeal. And the attempt to interpret this 
revelation by the repudiated spirit of the age, which it was given to 
supersede, is as foolish as it is profane. 

It is true that an unction is promised to believers, and that this 
spiritual illumination assists them in interpreting Scripture aright. But 
this has been the common endowment of the living Church in all ages. 
Its results are given in the common faith and life of the Church of the 
past. It is certainly illogical to plead the peculiar Christian conscious- 
ness of any one age, on the basis of the promised unction, in behalf of 
intuitions and of sentiments alike unsupported by the inspired text, and 
without accord with the general testimony of that historic Church 
which the Spirit has been teaching and leading for two thousand years. 

Take, for example, the urgently questioned points as to a future pro- 
bation and as to the endless suffering of the lost. It is evident that the 
absolute gratuitousness of the salvation of men through Christ is estab- 
lished alike by Scripture and by universal Christian consciousness. If 
of grace, then of sovereign discretion, and if of sovereign discretion, we 
are dependent upon the plain words of God alone for all knowledge as 
to the conditions of pardon, the extent and nature and period of indivi- 
dual probation under the Gospel, and as to the nature, extent, and 
duration of the punishment of the unredeemed. The presumption is a 
million to one that the entire historic Church, as a body to whom the 
unction was promised, has not uniformly erred in one direction in mis- 
reading these words written expressly for their instruction, And 
besides this, the conditions of the successful reading being the presence 
of a child-like spirit, the presumptions are manifold against these words 
being read more successfully in an intellectually proud, critical, self- 
conscious age, than in all the more simple and believing ages that are 
past. 

It is not intended to affirm the normal authority of the Christian 
consciousness of the past against the genuine testimony of the Christian 
consciousness of the future. But we argue that the Christian conscious- 
ness of the past is known, while that of the future is problematical. 
And that since that of the past has been to so vast an extent uniform, 
and since it has been confirmed by such glorious fruits, it is presumably 
Biblical, and to be found at last permanent. 

VOL. IX.—NO. L. K 
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The same is true when we pass from the consideration of the bearing 
upon Christian doctrine of “the spirit of the age” to that of its philo- 
sophical and scientific theories. The attempt to adjust the doctrinal 
conceptions of Christians to prevalent modes and tendencies of thought 
in the philosophical and scientific theories of the day is evidently pre- 
mature and must be unsuccessful. If either the science of Darwin or 
the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, or both, be absolutely true, then 
Christianity must be a transcended stage of evolution, and of no practical 
concern to men of the future. If these systems are to be modified, as 
unquestionably they must be in incalculable degrees and directions, 
then it is impossible to anticipate those modifications even in the 
matter of the philosophy or of the science in themselves) How much 
more must it be impossible to anticipate the nature and extent of the 
bearings of the theories, so modified, upon the contents of a supernatural 
revelation, designed to effect its practical work anterior to and 
irrespective of any or all forms of human speculation? The whole 
history of attempted adjustments is an experience of failure, from the 
age of Gnostic and Neo-Platonic speculation, to these days dominated by 
the speculations of Kant or of Darwin. These “adjustments” are 
among the “ crusts” which the genius of Christianity must continue to 
break away. We cite the uniform experience of the past to warn 
against attempted progress in this direction. 

The same is also true when the question relates to the most effective 
defence of historical Christianity and its affiliated doctrines in this 
critical and sceptical age. Prof. Henry B. Smith, the most philosophical 
theologian America has produced, closed his last work* with this 
definite judgment : ‘ One thing is certain—that infidel science will rout 
everything excepting thorough-going Christian orthodoxy. All the flabby 
theories, and molluscous formations, and the intermediate purgatories 
of speculation will go by the board. The fight will be between a stiff 
thorough-going orthodoxy and a stiff thorough-going infidelity. It will 
be, e.g., Augustine or Comte, Athanasius or Hegel, Luther or Schopen- 
hauer, J.S. Mill or John Calvin. Arianism gets the fire from both sides; 
so does Arminianism ; so does Universalism.” And so will all com- 
promisers and minimizers to the end. 

4th. We deny that, as a matter of fact, any such progress has 
been made in any capital doctrine of Christianity, since the period of its 
first definition in a form in which it was generally accepted and assimi- 
lated by the living Church. The real apprehension, by the living 
Church, of the doctrines of the Trinity and of the person of Christ, has 
not been appreciably changed from the age of the Councils of Nice and 
of Chalcedon. The doctrines of grace are now apprehended by evan- 
gelical Christians as they were by St. Augustine, although the “crusts” 
of his virtual Romanism have been cast aside. The doctrines of the 


* “Lectures on'Apologetics,” by Rev. Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., edited by Wm. S. 
Karr, D.D., Professor, Hartford Theological Seminary. New York, 1882. 
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atonement and of justification by faith still retain their Reformation 
form in the modern Church, as distinguished from the Schools. We 
claim that the only valid test of improvement in theology is general 
reception and assimilation into the faith and life of the living Church, 
and spontaneous expression in its religious literature, its hymns and 
prayers. But, as a matter of fact, the old creeds stand just where 
they did at first in the faith and life of the Church. The “ improve- 
ments” have often been local, and of transient use in breaking away the 
crusts, in letting on side-lights, and in emphasising secondary aspects of 
truth too often overlooked. But these improvements are in general 
simply inferences from the philosophy of the day, and hence are 
discredited with the ceaseless revolutions of that philosophy, and pass 
away and are forgotten. None of them have given birth to a new and 
living creed, or left their mark upon the hymn-books, the prayer-books, 
or the practical life of the Church. We doubt the new improvements, 
because their predecessors have not stood the test of time and experi- 
ence. Where are their martyrs? Where their missions? Where their 
revivals? Where the evidence that they have entered into the life of 
a Christian people and obtained the witness of the Holy Ghost? Along 
the whole front of the mission battle-line at home and abroad, whenever 
a Wesley or a Moody rises to call national Churches to a new life, in 
the new hymns which sound like trumpet-blasts through the lands, the 
same old doctrines in their old forms are heard. 

5th. All the so-called improvements in theology, as far as known 
to us, fall under either one of two classes; they are either substitutions 
of different and inconsistent principles in the place of the old, which 
are definitely discarded, or new and more or less disproportionate 
emphasisings of subordinate views of truth, which are included, though 
perhaps sometimes overlooked, in the teaching of the Church. 

It is evident that all improvement in the first of these methods is 
absolutely impossible. Progress, to be valid, must of necessity con- 
tinue through all its stages true to the original principle which it pro- 
fesses to develop. Substitution of new facts and methods and 
principles of Divine action, in place of those originally accepted by 
the living Church, will be revolution, but not progress. If the past 
conception entertained by the Church regarding the essential elements of 
Christianity be false, then Christianity is a failure and not from God. 
To substitute essentially new views of central doctrines of Christianity, 
is to publish another Gospel. In case the past was true, the new is 
false. In case the past was false, the new is totally destitute of all 
historic foundation. 

This principle rules out many proposed improvements. Protestants 
turn the line of the Roman Catholic theology by demonstrating that 
their peculiar doctrines, as a whole and severally,—(1) are not taught 
in Scripture ; (2) are inconsistent with the primitive faith, and with 
the living experience of the people of God in all ages. The doctrines 
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of the Schools may perish, but the doctrinal basis of the faith of the 
living Church of all ages must be true. That doctrine has the witness 
of the Spirit and the seal of faith, which is a “ full assurance of under- 
standing,” as well as a ‘‘full assurance of hope,” resting on the testimony 
of God, and has been summoning through the centuries a great cloud 
of witnesses, heroes of Christian work and suffering in life and in death. 

6th. But the illusion which has chiefly generated the conviction that 
essential progress is being now made in the interpretation and defini- 
nition of the vital elements of the Church creed, arises from a failure 
to realise the fact that the real Church creed is always comprehensive 
of all heresies or half truths. Heresy means choice, hence selection of 
one particular element or aspect of the truth as a distinguishing prin- 
ciple,—hence sect or division. Its very essence is a proclivity to 
fractional, partial, special views of truth. It exhibits itself as well in 
the disproportionate emphasis of some element of the whole truth at 
the expense of the rest, as in the absolute denial of any truth in the 
supposed interest of others. On the other hand, the real abiding 
orthodoxy of the whole Church, in distinction from the passing fashions of 
the Schools, is essentially all-comprehensive. It maintains its integrity 
by taking in all the various aspects and relations of the whole Biblical 
doctrine, and by giving each the relative position and emphasis which 
its nature and relations require. Heresy seeks simplicity, and secures 
it by cutting the knots of difficult problems, and by sacrificing inconvenient 
strands of truth. True orthodoxy accepts and conserves, in opposition to 
all rationalistic impulse, the entire organism of truth as God has given it, 
and as the living people of God have assimilated it. We are perfectly 
willing to abandon, to the invidious category of “Orthodoxism,” all 
ignorant, bigoted, self-styled orthodoxy which confounds the doctrine 
with its formula, its essence with its accidents, and which magnifies any 
one element of truth, even its noblest keystone, at the expense of 
denying any of its complementary parts. Nevertheless we cannot 
agree to acknowledge, as an example of genuine progress in theology, 
any mere repudiation of technical terms, nor any vague mode of setting 
forth revealed truth in the place of a more logical one, nor any cry 
over some (always recognised, but perhaps not sufficiently emphasised) 
subordinate aspect of the truth, as a great discovery, or even as the very 
soul of the Gospel itself. 

Illustrations of this assertion are furnished through the entire course 
of Christian history. The tri-personality of one God was the problem. 
One party, afterwards known as Sabellians, unduly emphasised the 
Divine unity at the expense of the personal distinctions. Another, 
because they unduly emphasised the personal distinctions, were called 
Tri-theists. Arians and semi-Arians laid disproportionate stress upon 
the difference and subordination of the Son relatively to the Father. 
Again, the person of Christ was the problem. One party, in order to 
bring the doctrine within the grasp of the human reason, denied the 
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Divinity ; another, in the same interest, denied the reality of the 
humanity ; another pressed the unity to the obliteration of the distinc- 
tion of natures ; another pressed the distinction of natures to the 
virtual dissolution of the unity of person. Subsequently the Lutherans 
held to the virtual deification of the humanity, and modern German 
theologians teach the virtual humanisation of the Deity. Again, the 
relation of Christ’s sacrificial death to the salvation of His people was the 
problem. One party emphasised its effect in ransoming God’s people 
from the power of Satan ; another, the moral influence effected by the 
exhibition of that miracle of holy love upon the hearts of sinners ; 
another, its influence as a sin-deterring example upon the public mind 
of the moral universe ; another, its effect as a satisfaction to the whole 
nature of God, which view, if considered at all, must be recognised as 
central to all the rest. And these last take various views as to the 
nature of that God-satisfying effect, some directing chief attention to 
the physical suffering, and others to the mental and moral attitude and 
experience of Christ. Again, the relation of God to the universe is the 
problem. One party deistically insists that God lives apart from the 
world, and only acts down upon it from without ; another that He is 
immanent within the world, and that He works continuously, not by 
sudden disconnected steps, but by ceaseless growth in every centre, 
and along all lines of natural law. In all these problems without 
exception, the law-abiding faith of the Christian Church holds all these 
tendencies in the balance of the full-orbed system. 

The zeal for improving theology often leads to much good in the way 
of breaking up the scholastic crusts, and in recalling to general recogni- 
tion secondary aspects of the truth, hitherto too much neglected by the 
Church as a whole. But the success of these movements is generally 
local and transient. The passion for progress for its own sake is. neces- 
sarily fatal to its own results as far as these are positive. Thus in 
succession the advocates of theological specialities go over the whole 
ground, and emphasising in turn all elements of the truth, help to 
keep the Church herself more orthodox by keeping her more fully and 
more continuously awake to all the contents of her God-given heritage. 
He only is a heretic who denies, or practically ignores, essential truth. 
He only is fully orthodox who finds a place in his creed for all the 
elements of the one God-given truth, as far as these vast out-reaching 
mysteries are revealed in the Word. The only progress in Christian 
doctrine which we believe to be now possible, lies in the way of a con- 
stant emphasising of all these elements, and of a constant reintegration 
of each and all into their place in the whole body of faith. 

7th. Another occasion of specious and delusive “ improvements in 
theology,” is a habit becoming increasingly prevalent of dwelling 
upon certain isolated and peculiar texts (as 1 Pet. iii, 18-20, and 
Rev. xx. 1-10), and then proceeding to explain the clear by the 
dark, and the general drift of Scripture by the apparent indication of 
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the single passage. Exegesis and Biblical theology are essential. It 
is not surprising, however alarming, that a re-action against the domin- 
ance of scholastic methods in time past should have led to a prevalent 
neglect of systematic theology in the present. But if the whole Bible 
be the Word of God, no matter in what sections, nor by what historical 
processes, it may have been delivered, His mind therein expressed must 
be interpreted by the old common sense methods. The dark must be 
interpreted by the clear ; the single passage by its connections with the 
course of thought ; the singular passage by the general drift not only 
of its immediate context, but by the analogy of the entire body of 
teaching of the Word of God. The two disciplines are complementary 
and essential to each other. Systematic theology without exegesis is 
utterly destitute of material, and of all trustworthy basis. While just 
as certainly exegesis without the guidance, which systematic theology 
alone can furnish to the analogy of the entire teaching of God’s Word, 
and to the relations of doctrine to doctrine, is simple material without 
law, movement without rationally determined direction. 

The reader will, it is hoped, have clearly observed that the writer 
has conducted this argument with reference to the fact, which he 
asserts, that theology in the sense of the sum of the saving doctrines 
common to the Reformation and to the modern Evangelical Churches, 
will not make progress in the future. He especially wishes it to be 
understood, that he has not considered even incidentally or remotely 
the question whether the Confession of Faith, or the other doctrinal 
symbols of any Church, should be modified. The mere possibility of 
improvement in view of ideal standards might be admitted in any case, 
while in every case he would insist upon the impropriety of such an 
attempt under actual or probable historic conditions. 

A. A. Hover. 


[The next paper in this series will be by Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., New Haven, 
Connecticut, author of “ Old Faiths in a New Light.”] 


Motes of the Dav. 


Our JuBILEE Numper.—This is the fiftieth number of The Catholic 
Presbyterian. We desire to mark the event by the only jubilant 
feeling that the case admits of—thankfulness that month after month, 
for so long a time, the great brotherhood of Presbyterian Churches have 
been able to meet on our platform, and that, even where difference of 
opinion has been expressed, no strife has arisen, and no bitter words 
have been uttered. The sight which refreshed so many hearts at 
Edinburgh in 1877, and again at Philadelphia in 1880, has been 
exhibited virtually in the monthly issue of this journal from 1st 
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January, 1879, to the present month of February, 1883. We are 
thankful for a chain of fifty testimonies thus supplied to the substantial 
unity of the Presbyterian Churches. The labour connected with this 
result has been to us most agreeable, and many is the kind and 
brotherly letter we have received. 

No doubt the feeling is greatly chequered by the thought of what 
might have been, if all the Churches, or even a reasonable number of 
their members had been more hearty in the cause. We are painfully 
impressed with the conviction that our movement has been, in a sense, 
premature, for the general sentiment of the Churches does not regard 
it as @ movement of any great importance. They have gone back 
from that warm sense of the value of a cordial understanding among 
all the Reformed Churches which possessed the hearts of Calvin and 
Knox. The view is so prone to be limited to one’s own particular 
section, that men have little heart for the interests of the great body. 
If this journal has made any contribution towards a better state of 
things, we are thankful for it. We have resumed our editorial post at 
the call of brethren whom we respect, although their judgment in this 
matter has not agreed with our own. To the friends in many lands, 
whose kind words have cheered us, and whose co-operation has greatly 
lightened our task, we offer our sincere and hearty acknowledgments, 
trusting that, in the future, their aid and encouragement will be of still 
greater value than before. EpITor. 





GAMBETTA’s DeatH.—The premature decease of the great Dictator 
and champion of the French Republic, has been discussed in the news- 
papers in every shape and form, so far as its political bearings are con- 
cerned. We do not advert to it to add anything on that head, but for 
the purpose of indicating a lesson which seems to come very loudly to 
the Evangelical Churches from the whole circumstances of his death 
and burial. The most powerful man in France was an avowed material- 
ist, passed away without one word spoken to him or by him as to a 
future life, and was buried, or at least had a public funeral, without 
one act or symbol of religious faith. It is needless to remark what an 
impulse this is fitted to give to sheer materialism. Tens of thousands 
who have broken with the Church of Rome seem to know no alterna- 
tive but absolute unbelief. What force this lends to the reasonings of 
M. Réveillaud in that treatise which first brought his name before the 
public! What need there is of effort to make known far and wide that 
true aspect of the faith of Christ which the New Testament presents ! 
Surely France must be won for Christ. Six years will bring us to the 
centenary of the Revolution. Will France be again voting Death an 
eternal sleep? or honouring Him who proclaims Himself ‘the Resur- 
rection and the Life’? 


A CuristriAN PuitosopHer.—‘ The Life of James Clerk Maxwell,” 
by Professor Campbell of St. Andrews and Professor Garnett of Notting- 
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ham, just published, reveals a beautiful spirit, and in these days of 
scepticism in science, is peculiarly refreshing. Like his friends Pro- 
fessors Tait and Balfour Stewart, Professor Clerk Maxwell was a native 
of Scotland, and received his early education and upbringing in Edin- 
burgh. After a brilliant career as a natural philosopher, he died in 
1879, at the early age of forty-cight. It is well known that as a dis- 
coverer in physical science he made some most important and interesting 
additions to our knowledge. His chief subjects, as classified in his 
memoir, were—“1. Experiments on colour vision, and other contribu- 
tions to optics ; 2. Investigations respecting elastic solids; 3. Pure 
geometry ; 4. Mechanics; 5. Saturn’s rings; 6. Faraday’s lines of 
force, and Maxwell’s theory of the electro-magnetic fluid, including the 
electro-magnetic. theory of light and other investigations in electricity ; 
7. Molecular physics.” No man did more, by hard, able, successful 
work, to gain respect in the scientific world for his name and opinions. 
It is well known that he was a decided anti-evolutionist. His address 
on Molecules, at the British Association at Bradford in 1873, has 
become a sort of historical document, so great is its authority. 

“No theory of evolution (he said) can be formed to account for the simi- 
larity of molecules ; for evolution necessarily implies continuous change, and the 
molecule is incapable of growth or decay, of generation or destruction. 

“None of the processes of Nature, since the time when Nature began, have 
produced the slightest difference in the properties of any molecule. We are, 
therefore, unable to ascribe either the existence of the molecules or the identity of 
their properties to any of the causes which we call natural. 

“On the other hand, the exact equality of each molecule to all others of the 
same kind gives it, as Sir John Herschell has well said, the essential character of 
a manufactured article, and precludes the idea of its being eternal and self- 
existent.” 

Mr. Maxwell’s piety was calm and gentle, manifesting itself chiefly in 
the purity of his character and the lovingness of his spirit. How free 
from any sectarianism he was is apparent in a letter to a friend, written 
from London in 1866. In it he says :— 

‘*Many people’s minds seem to be shut up with solemn charms, so that, 
though they seem Christians, and know what they mean to speak about, they can 
say nothing. At Cambridge I heard several sermons from excellent texts, but 
all either on other subjects, or else right against the texts. There is a Mr. 
Offord in this street, a Baptist, who knows his Bible, and preaches as near it as 
he can, and does what he can to let the statements in the Bible be understood by 
his hearers. We generally go to him when in London, though we believe our- 
selves baptised already.” 

Of his dying days, in which a cruel disease inflicted much agony, the 
Rev. Dr. Guillemard gives the following account :— 


“He welcomed me warmly whenever I visited him, joined fervently in all acts 
of prayer, listened with a most intelligent interest to all I read, either out of the 
sible (which he knew well-nigh by heart), or out of any of our great devotional 
writers in prose or poetry ; was especially fond of any new hymn, and frequently 
capped such by reciting from his wonderful memory some parallel passages of his 
favourite old authors, specially George Herbert. 
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“ His faith in the grand cardinal verities was firm, simple and full; and he 
avowed it humbly but unhesitatingly, with the deepest gratitude for the revela- 
tion of the truth in Jesus. I do not think he had any doubts or difficulties to 
cloud his clear mind or shake his peace.” 


Professor Maxwell had a vein of poetry to which he used to give ex- 
pression for various purposes ; sometimes in the way of caustic ridicule 
of the fancies of evolutionists and materialists. After sketching the 
worldly, self-indulgent theory of life, he says :-— 


“In Nature I read 
Quite a different creed, 
There everything lives in the rest ; 
Each feels the same force 
As it moves in its course, 
And all by one blessing are blest. 


The end that we live for is single, 
But we labour not, therefore, alone ; 

For together we feel how by wheel within wheel, 
We are helped by a force not our own, 

| So we flee not the world and its dangers, 

For He that made it is wise ; 

He knows we are pilgrims and strangers, 
And He will enlighten our eyes.” 


He makes great fun of the President’s address at the British Associ- 
ation of 1874, the “ poet-philosopher ” :— 


“How freely he scatters his atoms before the beginning of years ; 
How he clothes them with force as a garment, these small incompressible 
spheres ! 
Nor yet does he leave them hard-hearted—he dowers them with love and with 
hate, 
Like spherical small British Asses in infinitesmal state. 


* * * * * * 


Thus in atoms a simple collision excites a sensational thrill, 

Evolved through all sorts of emotion, as sense, understanding, and will. 
(For by laying their heads all together, the atoms, as councillors do, 
May combine to express an opinion to every one of them new.)” 


His last effusion ends with a mock invocation of the “ Sovereign prin- 
ciple” of the Universe :— 


“ Great Principle of all we see, 
Unending Continuity ! 
By thee are all our angles sweetly rounded : 
3y thee are our misfits adjusted, 
And as in thee I still have trusted, 
So trusting let me never be confounded ! 
Oh, never may direct Creation 
Break in upon my contemplation ; 
Still may thy causal chain, ascending, 
Appear unbroken and unending, 
While Residents in the Unseen— 
/Kons and Emanations—intervene, 
And from my shrinking soul the Unconditioned screen.” 
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BisHop WILBERFORCE AND THE “ KirK.’’—Never did hawk in dove- 
cot cause such a flutter as the publication of the third volume of the 
Life of Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, with its extracts from the Bishop’s 
private diaries, and most free and easy comments on prime ministers, 
primates, et hoc genus omne. With most of these matters we have little 
to do, and we might content ourselves with a quiet chuckle at the peep 
given us of the infirmities of a class whom we had been taught to regard 
as the very perfection of good manners and high breeding. But it does 
concern us to note the way in which the Presbyterian Church is spoken 
of, more especially in connection with the explanation given of what at 
the time was considered such a marvel of charity—the Bishop’s preach- 
ing in the Presbyterian Church of Invergarry. This, however, has been 
so well handled by Dr. Donald Macleod in a letter to the Times, that 
an extract from it is all that is necessary. After repelling a ridiculous 
charge of pastoral negligence against his late brother, Dr. Norman Mac- 
leod, the writer remarks :— 

“T cannot, as a Scottish Churchman, leave unnoticed the very 
unseemly allusions made by the Bishop to his service in the little church 
at Invergarry. I observe, by the way, that, like most Anglicans, he 
calls it ‘the kirk,’ as if the use of this Scotch word served to make a 
distinction and to suggest a difference, and probably unaware that when 
so used it is naturally regarded by Scotchmen as offensive. The excuses 
which he makes in self-defence for having thus preached in a ‘kirk’ 
are monstrous. It was, he says, ‘a mission service, such as might be 
held, forsooth, in partibus infidelium; that he thereby recognised 
Presbyterianism as little as ‘by preaching the Gospel in a cowshed’ he 
could be held to have identified himself with some theory of vaccination ; 
and that ‘the one fault’ he has to confess is that he felt ‘in heathen- 
dom’ when he was conducting the service. I have hitherto been 
accustomed to associate dignity and propriety with the language and 
tone of English prelates, and I refrain now from characterising the 
expressions I have quoted. But if these, indeed, were his feelings when 
he worshipped God in that Highland church, surrounded by many 
Presbyterians who believed that they were being recognised as fellow- 
worshippers of the same God and Saviour, Bishop Wilberforce was guilty 
of something much worse than bigotry.” 

We are afraid that the publication of this volume must bear on the 
memory of Dr. Wilberforce as the publication of Mr. Carlyle’s “‘ Reminis- 
scences” and ‘ Miss Martineau’s Autobiography” affected the memory 
of these authors respectively. Who will write for us a good paper on 
the supercilious and condescending tone in which even good Anglicans 
are prone to treat Presbyterians? Is there no need for a strong 
Presbyterian confederation, if for no other purpose, to show that 
before God and man this mode of treatment is alike uncourteous and 
unjust ? 
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Losses In SoutH Arrica.—It is with much concern and sympathy 
that we record the bereavements which the end of the old year and the 
beginning of the new have brought to our brethren of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in South Africa. A venerable patriarch, the Rev. 
P. E. Faure, of Wynberg, was removed on 7th December, at the age of 
seventy-two, after a ministry in the same charge of forty-nine years. 
Several times he had filled the office of Moderator and Assessor of the 
Synod, and he had been curator of the Stellenbosch Theological 
Seminary and of the Paarl Gymnasium, questor of the Synod Funds 
and of the Widows’ Fund, and editor of Church periodicals. The 
thousands who attended his funeral, including many gentlemen in 
high positions in the colony, attested the esteem in which he 
was held. 

More serious in many ways is the loss sustained through the death 
of the Rev. John Murray, Professor of Divinity in the Stellenbosch 
Institution. Of this loss we have heard as yet only by telegram. Mr. 
Murray was in this country about a year ago, and though a local 
affection made him delicate at the time, there was no reason to 
apprehend that his end was so near. Professor Murray was a 
member of a remarkable family. His father, the late Rev. Andrew 
Murray, brother of the late Dr. John Murray, of Aberdeen, left 
Scotland in 1822, and became minister of the Dutch Reformed 
Church at Graaf-Reinet. He was a means of great blessing to the 
whole Church and colony, both personally and in the domestic legacies 
which he bequeathed—no fewer than five sons and two grandsons hav- 
ing become ministers, while four of his daughters married ministers of 
the same communion. Professor Murray was born in 1826, and edu- 
cated at Aberdeen. After being minister of Burgher’s Dorp, he became 
Professor at Stellenbosch in 1857, where he taught Dogmatics, Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis, and Hebrew. He was the author of many popular religious 
books in Dutch. He conducted an English service at Stellenbosch, was 
an active promoter of the Stellenbosch College® and became a member of 
the Joint Council of the University of Cape Town, where also he had 
filled the office of classical examiner. Aman of many acquirements, all 
of which he consecrated to his Master, Professor Murray will live long 
in the esteem of the Dutch Church, which he served so faithfully and 
loved so well. The author of the first article in the present number is 
his brother, Rev. Andrew Murray, whom many will remember as a 
member of the Council of 1877, in which he took a most useful 
part. 

The Church at the Cape has sustained another loss in the resigna- 
tion, through ill-health and exhaustion, of a very active and public- 
spirited minister, the Rev. John du Plessis, of Cradock, who accompanied 
Professor Murray in his recent visit to this country. 
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American Notes, 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE.—New York has had a sensation,—for that mat- 
ter, several of late, but the special one is that of a quiet Sabbath. Some 
time ago, the State Legislature resolved on the codification of its laws. 
The work having been completed, the Legislature accepted and approved 
the report. Among the statutes brought to light by this codification 
were a number of enactments referring to Sabbath Observance, passed, 
it is true, many years ago, and not having been ever repealed, having 
still legal force. During the last few weeks, the attention of the 
authorities was called to these facts, and the officials were reminded 
that they would incur heavy penalties unless they enforced the laws. 
The laws referring to the Sabbath forbade every kind of labour on the 
“Day of Rest,’—the word Sabbath was purposely avoided,—except 
“works of necessity and mercy ” (the Codifier was apparently brought 
up on the Shorter Catechism). Sabbath morning came, and the ex- 
perience of many New Yorkers was exceedingly novel. No “shave” 
to be had at the barbers, for the stores were closed ; no newsboys 
bawling out “morning paper” to serve as Sunday reading ; no shoe- 
blacks with their quick inquiry “Shine?” standing round the corners; 
no cigars to be had to soothe ruffled tempers; the boarding-house 
keepers could not get their customary Sunday ice-cream for dinner, so 
that boarders had to go without dessert; no hacks or carriages for 
drives round the park. Altogether, New York was not itself that first 
Sabbath. Never during the present generation had there been so 
extraordinary a day. During the day itself lightning had flashed out 
not unfrequently, but Monday morning brought the thunder. The police 
had on the whole acted with forbearance, but there are many persons 
in this world who like a day of rest for themselves, but are not pre- 
pared to concede one to*other people ; and thus, while multitudes re- 
joiced in the rest and quietness, so many “exceptions” have already 
been granted, that the advantages of the Code have been greatly frittered 
away, and in a little while, probably, we shall have left to us only a 
memory of that never-to-be-forgotten Sabbath of Rest. 

A New Departure.—tThere has lately been some discussion on 
“ Progress in Theology,” and perhaps one of the most important lessons 
that orthodox controversialists can learn, may be derived from an in- 
cident that has just occurred. Many years ago when Dr. Channing was 
contending with the “ Orthodox” of that day in reference to the Deity 
of the Lord Jesus, he and his supporters maintained that the Scrip- 
tures, rationally interpreted, did not teach the Trinitarian position. The 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ was of course rejected, and in language that 
grated most painfully on the ear. Among the young men interested in 
the fight was one even then giving promise of that ability through 
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which he has come to be now regarded as one of the authorities on 
the Unitarian side of the controversy. As this controversy exists to- 
day in New England, the contending parties are known as the “Orthodox” 
and the “ Liberals ”—the latter term being sufficiently elastic to include 
any and every conceivable opinion. The position of the Liberals was, 


and is, that only by a most unjustifiable twisting and wrenching of the 


Scriptures can these be made in any measure to sustain the orthodox 
positions. Years have rolled away, and once more Dr. Ellis speaks, 
still as a Unitarian, but this time he declares it to be his deliberate 


judgment, that after all, the Bible fairly interpreted, does teach the 


orthodox position. Interpreted as it should be by honest students, it 
yields, he says, the orthodox teaching. No violence is done to any of 
its statements, nor to the rules of exegesis or of grammar, when there 
are drawn from it the evangelical doctrines as these are held by Christians 
to-day. ‘‘The Orthodox are right,” says Dr. Ellis, “in interpreting the 
Scriptures as they have done and are doing.” Such is the language 
of one entitled to speak on this subject, and we accept his admission 
with great satisfaction. It is a tribute to our honesty in reading the 
Scriptures as we have been doing. 

The admission is the more valuable as coming from one who does 
not accept our position. Admitting that our interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures is honest, Dr. Ellis says, “So much the worse for the Book. I 
reject it altogether, but on the question of interpretation I concede the 
orthodox claim.” The change of front thus unexpectedly made has 
rather distressed many of Dr. Ellis’s former friends. They were not 
looking for such a move, and are not quite prepared to agree with him. 
These neither like to admit that they have been falsely accusing us of 
perverting the Scriptures when we extracted from them what we did, 
nor to admit that they can maintain their own position only by giving 
up the Bible as an authority in religion altogether. Meanwhile, we 
may learn that perhaps the old beliefs, either as to the Scriptures or as 
to their contents, may not be, after all, so very incorrect as the first 
accusations of our adversaries may represent them to be. In this 
matter, time may be relied on to work in favour of the truth, while the 
victories of the past may entitle us to retain our beliefs until it is shown 
that we are in the wrong. 

Some Canapian Marrers.—The population of the Dominion of Canada 
is 4,324,810. Of this number, 1,791,982 are reported as Roman 
Catholics, the remainder being Protestants of various Church connec- 
tion. Viewing the Romanists as a unit—they always act together 
then the Canadian Churches, ranged according to their numerical 
strength, are—the Roman Catholic, the Methodist, the Presbyterian, 
and the Episcopalian. The first has naturally its stronghold in the 
Province of Quebec (formerly Lower Canada), where its adherents out- 
number those of all the Protestant Churches put together by about six 
to one. This numerical superiority is the result of the early French 
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occupation of the country. Yet Rome has done nothing for her people 
but keep them in ignorance and subjection. Every social improvement 
that might have elevated them and improved their condition is frowned 
on by the clergy. Take an illustration. All the year round, there is a 
steady stream of emigration of the habitans from the rural districts, 
to New England, where work and good wages are always to be had. 
The atmosphere of that part of the world, however, is unfavourable 
to such Romanism as exists in Quebec ; and hence this emigration 
is discountenanced and opposed. Not only does it lessen the incomes 
of the Canadian priests, but when the emigrants return to visit their 
friends they often bring back some acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage—a veritable key of knowledge, and, as such, bitterly denounced 
by the priests—and also certain ideas regarding independence of clerical 
authority that are exceedingly unwelcome. Pastoral letters having 
proved as unavailing to check this emigration as a Pope’s Bull would be 
to influence the orbit of a comet, the Archbishop of Quebec has lately 
formed a Colonisation Society, and appeals to his people to remain at 
home, and not to go “a cet evil et & cet esclavage que certaines fumilles 
sont allées chercher dans les manufactures des Etats-Unis.” Many, he 
adds, lose their “faith” by going there, while young men and young 
women frequently lose both health and life in the factories, “ow ils 
travaillent sans veldcher comme des esclaves.” The Roman Church 
wishes her people not to engage in occupations requiring systematic 
labour. Such would discipline and control the natural character of the 
French-Canadians, and enable them to rise to the level of skilled 
mechanics. Steady, systematic labour, according to the Archbishop, is 
“slavery ;” and by using this opprobrious epithet he seeks to stop all 
movements in that direction, lest the people should rise to any mental 
or social independence. Rather would he have them retire into the 
depths of the forest, where they may escape the contaminations of “a 
false civilisation ”’—and where they will remain in that semi-civilised 
condition, part farmer, part Jumberman, part hunter, part loafer, which 
is so congenial to the French-Canadian, so that thus Rome may retain 
her hold on an ignorant and superstitious people. To attract them to 
his Society, the Archbishop promises that a monthly mass will be offered 
up in his cathedral for the benefit of its members, whether these be 
living or dead. Last year, one of our influential priests urged colonisa- 
tion very energetically, and, finally, actually got the local Prime 
Minister to propose in Parliament a national lottery in support of the 
scheme, and virtually made the bill a Government measure. Happily, 
the bill was thrown out, but it is to be introduced again this session. 

For the great power of Rome in Canada, the responsibility rests 
partly on the English Government, and partly on the English Protest- 
ants. The Governments of past days accepted Romanism not merely 
as the religion of the French-Canadians, but practically treated it as a 
National English-Governmental Institution, which they were bound to 
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sustain and foster. Nothing, therefore, was ever to be said or done 
which might offend the prejudices or sensibilities of the French-Cana- 
dians. This tradition has come down to the present, so that, except 
perhaps in Malta, there is no part of the British Empire in which the 
Government is so obsequious to Romanism as in Lower Canada. 

Added to this petting and nursing of Romanism, is the singular 
course of successive Governments in fostering the growth of a Pseudo- 
French Nationality in Canada. Because the country was once called 
New France, some seem to think that England is bound to make it such 
in spite of itsel{—to encourage everything that may work in that direc- 
tion, and to discourage everything that might open up the country and 
its people to the influence of modern ideas. At the Conquest, England 
agreed that the French might continue to use their own language. 
Therefore, say the French to-day, on every official document, on every 
official occasion, the French language must be used, else, in violation of 
the terms of the surrender, the French people would be forced to 
abandon the use of their own tongue. Hence, in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, one-fourth of the members use a language that is almost unintel- 
ligible to the other three-fourths, because the colloquial Canadian 
French is a very different language from Parisian. But the National 
sensibilities of the French are very keen, and must ever be respected ! 
And what is the result of all this pandering? In place of blending 
with each other, as Saxon and Norman did of old in England, conquered 
and conqueror coming to form one peoole, each contributing a healthful 
element in a new National character, the French have been kept sepa- 
rate from the English. Each people has gone its own way, and the 
two races are as distinct and as far apart to-day as are the black and 
the white races in the Southern States. This whole policy of promoting 
the interests of the French as French, has resulted in the formation of 
two nationalities in Canada, to which, unfortunately, has been added the 
complicating element of two religions. It is Ireland over again. In 
striking contrast with this has been the wise policy of the United States, 
which persistently refuses to recognise race-differences in her public 
actions, believing that there can safely be only one people under one 
flag, and which ever ignores Churches as such. To her people, the 
United States says: “Only one language recognised in law ;” and it 
makes special effort to impress on each new citizen that now he owes 
loyalty only to the land of his home, and that whatever may have been 
his country, he is now an AMERICAN, and that first and last. In direct 
opposition to this policy, which has built up one of the grandest 
nationalities of the earth, the successive Governments of Lower Canada 
have done all they could to foster the growth of diverse nationalities. 
As the result, a visitor to that Province will look long on festive 
occasions before he sees a British or a Canadian flag on any of the houses, 
but he will see the French tricolor everywhere. On the ecclesiastical 
buildings—and their name is Legion—he will see the yellow flag, bearing 
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the triple tiara surmounting the cross keys,—symbol of “The prisoner of 
the Vatican.” Romanist holidays are kept with a thoroughness that is 
admirable. On these, though coming during the busiest season of the 
year, when ‘Time and tide wait for no man,” no money would induce 
a French-Canadian to work, though he will engage freely in any of the 
national pastimes,—while, on what may be called the National holidays, 
such as the Queen’s birthday, Dominion and Thanksgiving days, work is 
carried on by them as if they had no concern with any such arrange- 
ments. Little wonder that the people, or rather the priests of Lower 
Canada, oppose annexation, and profess loyalty to England. 

But the English-speaking Protestants are also seriously to blame. 
The earliest English Protestants—the Huguenot settlers were all choked 
off by Rome in former days—were the Episcopalians. These consisted 
chiefly of the British troops, and naturally fell in with the Governmental 
idea of recognising Romanism as the National religion of Canada, and 
as such, not to be meddled with by any aggressive Protestant movement. 
The spirit of the times was not missionary, and so the sentiment be- 
came prevalent that the Protestant people should go to their churches 
in quietness and leave the Romanists alone. This idea commended 
itself to the low religious condition of the age, and unhappily continues 
to prevail, leading many to be averse to any enterprise that contemplates 
evangelistic work among the French-Canadians. Romanism, it is said, 
is the National religion of Lower Canada. What right have we to 
make any trouble to its friends, since we are here only by their forbear- 
ance? Romanism never attempts to proselytise and convert our people, 
—wWhy should we attempt to do so among its supporters? It is for 
this reason that the Protestant sentiment of Lower Canada is so 
feeble, and that the religious Census shows thousands of persons, once 
Protestant—now Romanist—reconciled to the Church and active in 
her service, for one that has come out from it, under the power of the 
Gospel. 

Of late years, however, there has been some awakening among the 
Protestants as to their duties towards their Romanist countrymen. The 
missionary revival of the present century has affected our Protestant 
people somewhat, so that, for now more than forty years, evangelistic 
work has been carried on among these people of Lower Canada. The 
earliest movement in this direction owes its existence not to Church 
action, but to a feeling that had come to prevail among members of 
different Churches, that something ought to be done for the souls of the 
Romanists on every side. For the purpose, therefore, of evangelising in 
Lower Canada, there was formed in 1839 the French-Canadian Mission- 
ary Society, consisting of Congregationalists, Methodists, Presbyterians 
and others, and by which a good work was long conducted. Subse- 
quently, the work was taken up by the respective Churches ; but of the 
operations of this Society and of the Churches I will speak again. 
Oxsituary.—Too surely is each month marked by the removal of 
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some one or other of our well-known friends, and the past has been no 
exception. Few firms were better or more honourably known in the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States than that of R. L. & A. Stuart 
of New York. Rising from a small beginning, the firm had long ago 
attained a standing second to none in its trade. The two brothers who 
formed it were both life-long Presbyterians, and ever showed their deep 
interest, not merely in their own denomination but in the general work 
of Christ, and in all kinds of benevolent enterprises. It would be 
almost easier to say to what schemes of Christian work or of philan- 
thropy they did not contribute than to enumerate those to which they 
did. Their gifts to public objects were on a princely scale, but possibly 
not equalled in amount by those given to less known objects, and on 
the principle of not letting the right hand know what the left 
was doing. Many a field of foreign mission labour will miss the kindly 
hand that so often sent welcome aid, of which the outside world never 
heard. Some three years ago Alexander Stuart died, leaving his wealth 
to his brother and his honourable name a heritage to the Church. And 
now Robert L. Stuart has also entered into rest, while his good “ works 
do follow him.” The high standard of commercial conduct which these 
brothers always maintained, the generosity of their dealings with their 
employés, and the open-handed liberality they ever showed toward all 
schemes of Christian benevolence, secure that their names will be long 
memorable in the records of the merchants of New York. Both the 
deceased gentlemen took a deep interest in the work of the Presbyterian 
Alliance, and were members of the Council held in Edinburgh in 1877. 
G. D. MaTHEws. 


General Surbev. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
ScotcH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE—RESULT OF A MISSION SERMON— 
EXAMINATION OF SABBATH-SCHOOLS—-“ A CLOUD IN THE NORTH.” 


THE temperance question is taking a firmer and firmer hold of the 
Churches. In our last number we referred to the agitation in the 
English Church, where the “ Blue Ribbon” and the “ Red Ribbon” are 
both at work—unhappily with not too kindly a feeling towards each 
other. In the Scotch Churches, temperance is also making progress. 
A few weeks ago a temperance conference and a public meeting in con- 
nection with the Established Church, were held at Glasgow. “The 
gatherings were influential.” Several members of Parliament were 
VOL. IX.—NO, L. L 
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present. In the course of the Conference discussions, various suggestions 
were made, such as that employers of labour might have another wage- 
paying day than Saturday ; that public-houses should be closed at nine 
in the evening ; that non-alcoholic wine should be used at the com- 
munion, &c. 

The Scotch Churches are still pressing the subject of foreign 
missions. During last month there were missionary meetings in 
connection with the Established Church in 170 parishes. The Free 
Church has been not less active in the same direction. On “the day 
of intercession” for missions there were preached in Glasgow 90 
missionary sermons. An intimation made at a great Free Church 
missionary meeting a few days after shows the importance of such 
efforts. It was to the effect that a gift of £2000 had come from a 
stranger, who, happening to be present at one of the services on the 
previous Sabbath, had been struck with what was said as to the low 
rate of giving. 

The United Presbyterians have resolved to put in operation a plan 
for the examination of Sabbath schools and Bible classes. Papers 
based on the lessons are to be prepared for the former, and for the 
latter on certain intimated hand-books. The Free Church scheme, 
which has created so much interest, scarcely touches the Sabbath 
schools ; it is for the “ youth ” of the Church generally, not specifically 
for congregational classes. 

We notice the striking fact that of the United Presbyterian mission- 
aries in Old Calabar, there are three who have laboured in that trying 
field for more than thirty years, having been previously in Jamaica for 
seven or eight. Twenty white missionaries lie in the Mission cemetery, 
but their successors still hold bravely on. As to their achievements, a 
lady connected with an American mission writes— ‘I was told im 
Duke Town, the largest native town I ever saw, that it was doubtful if 
there existed in that town a square foot of land that had not been 
soaked with human blood. Now the Sabbath dawned, and a Sabbath 
stillness reigned over all, broken in the morning by the bells ringing 
sweet and clear over the hills and over the waters from the Scotch 
kirks.” 

There are some indications that Scotch prelacy is taking more interest 
than it has been wont to do in Scotch ecclesiastical movements. For 
example, in a recent number of the Guardian, there appears a letter dated 
« Scotland,” signed “ Augur,” and somewhat ominously and mysteriously 
entitled a “Cloud in the North,’ which would hardly have been 
admitted to the columns of that cautious organ unless its writer had 
been “‘somebody.” The main idea seems to be that great ecclesiastical 
changes in Scotland are about to take place, whether in the shape of 
Disestablishment or something else. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S LAST CHURCH ACTION—TOLERATION OF THE ‘‘ MASS” 
—DISMAY OF THE EVANGELICALS—-THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION—CRISIS IN 
ENGLISH CHURCH—-NEW PRIMATE—PEACE AGAIN BROKEN, 





The last two months have been remarkable in Anglican Church history. 
First of all, there came to the public a singular correspondence between 
the late Primate and the Church rebel, Mr. Mackonochie, who has been 
in constant struggle with the Queen’s courts for fourteen or fifteen 
years. He has systematically disobeyed and defied them. A climax 
in the conflict was approaching, which Dr. Tait, for some reason, greatly 
dreaded, and from his dying bed he wrote beseeching the incumbent of 
St. Albans, Holborn, for the sake of peace to resign his charge and 
retire from the contest. After reflection, and doubtless considerable 
private diplomacy, Mr. Mackonochie agreed to do as the Archbishop 
wished, but very evidently on the understanding, first, that his action 
was not to be held as implying the slightest regret for his conduct in 
the past; and second, that the way should be opened for him to 
another cure, on which, without let or hindrance, he might enter to 
continue his illegal practices, henceforth, of course, safe-guarded by the 
Episcopal determination to permit no further prosecutions. He has, in 
fact, obtained institution to St. Peter’s, London Docks, the most notorious 
titualistie Church in London ; while Mr. Suckling, the previous incum- 
bent of that charge, in exchange gets St. Albans, to carry on there all 
the law-forbidden practices. No doubt Dr. Tait had well considered 
the action which he took ; he saw and weighed its meaning ; and it 
seems impossible to deny that his last act meant a slight upon the 
law-courts, and a deliberate testimony in favour of the toleration of 
High Ritualism. 

And what of the Evangelicals? We obtain some notion of the 
manner in which things are regarded by them from the letters which 
appear in the Record—the principal newspaper of the party ; and 
these are pretty strong. They all regard the action of Dr. Tait as 
offensive and ominous. “Protestantism is at stake,” says one. “In 
eight out of ten of our parishes,” says another, “there is no Gospel or 
no clear one ; instead of that you have ‘ Ritualism, High Churchism, 
Broad Churchism, or dead Evangelicalism. * We have too long 
identified ourselves with this state of things. Disruption must come.” 
Says a third, “The hour may shortly come when our leaders will have 
to look disruption in the face.” A fourth regards the Mackonochie 
business as the most “ discreditable juggle in the history of the Church,” 
and calls on “Lords Shaftesbury, Chichester, and Cairns to guide in 
this crisis, the most momentous since the Reformation.” Still another 
declares that the question is one not of “forms” but of “ faith ”—of 
“fidelity to the great Captain ;” that the peace to whieh they are 
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invited is a mere “truce with idolatry.” The old evangelical organ 
itself at first was bravely outspoken. It frankly admitted that Dr. 
Tait’s proceeding meant, to all intents, the “Toleration of the ‘ Mass.’ ” 
But the very next number brought smoother editorial utterances, 
There seemed to be less alarm about the “ Mass” than about the strong 
declarations of its correspondents. What had almost the look of an 
inspired editorial gave calming assurances in regard to the new High 
Church Primate, for whom indeed the “ Evangelical” Bishop of 
Rochester has offered himself surety. 

The Council of the famous “Church Association” at last has also 
spoken: and the “trumpet gives no uncertain sound.” In its view, 
too, the toleration of the Mass is signified ; and it ‘“ protests” against a 
transaction which it regards as “a reproach to the Episcopal bench,” a 
“ betrayal of the Protestant religion,” and “a dishonour to the Gospel of 
the Grace of God.” 

It seems certain the English Church has reached a crisis in her 
history. The question is, just as the Record and its correspondents 
say, whether the “ Mass” is to be tolerated or not—the mass, with of 
course its two main pillars, baptismal regeneration and apostolical 
succession, and its inseparable adjuncts—confession, absolution and 
purgatory. John Knox knew what he was saying when he declared 
that a single “mass” was more terrible to him than the landing of a 
hostile army on the shores of his country. The “Mass” is the very life 
and strength of Romanism. 

The appointment of Dr. Benson, Bishop of Truro—a High 
Churchman, as we have noticed—has been another subject of 
English Church interest and excitement. Certainly, at first he 
was never thought of How he came to be the favoured one, 
another generation may possibly know. From Bishop Samuel Wilber- 
force’s life, just published, we learn that the choosing of bishops is a 
curious business. Probably Dr. Benson is an able, as he certainly is 
an earnest man. But there appears to be a certain tendency to 
exaggeration about him, which is not like the calm sense and wisdom 
that his great office demands. We quoted recently his ridiculously- 
exaggerated reference to a prospective union between the Scotch Pres- 
byterian and Scotch Episcopal Churches. In the same strain is his 
famous accusation against the Liberation Society of circulating “crafty 
forgeries and miles of printed falsities.” Other products of his pen 
seem to us to partake of the same character. A very High Churchman 
he certainly is—the highest, perhaps, who has occupied the Primacy since 
Laud. His examining chaplain, Canon Mason, has expressed the opinion 
that the loss of the Apostolical succession would involve the overthrow 
of Christianity. The Bishop’s own statements about dissenters and evan- 
gelical doctrine have the true High Church ring. After the passing of 
the Burials Bill, which he strongly opposed, he counselled his clergy to 
“bend to an unjust law,” but not to allow the “Bell to be tolled over 
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the dead body of a dissenter,” as the Act did not provide for that. No 
wonder the Church Review and the Church Times are jubilant. Wild 
dreams are being dreamt of the time when Lambeth shall supplant the 
Vatican, and the Canterbury Bishop shall be alterius orbis Papa. It 
might be well to remember that there is certainly not a fourth of the 
whole world’s English-speaking population connected with all the 
branches of the Anglican Church. In a minority in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in a great minority in the Colonies, the Anglicans of the 
United States are not over a fortieth of the population, and they only 
added about 850 last year to their American membership. 

Dr. Benson will, it appears, soon have his troubles. It was a strange 
illusion on the part of a man so able and so wise as Dr. Tait, that he 
could allay an ecclesiastical tempest by a piece of adroit management ; 
and not many days after his remains were committed to the grave, 
another Mackonochie case had arisen. The curate of Miles Platting, 
who, during Mr. Green’s imprisonment, had faithfully walked in all his 
footsteps of irregularity and illegality, was on the resignation of the 
latter presented to the vacant charge. In due course he put into the 
hands of the Bishop of Manchester the usual testimonials signed by 
three clergymen of the diocese, those testimonials which, the Bishop 
of London says, obliged him to send Mr. Mackonochie into ritualistic 
clover ; but Dr. Fraser exercised his own judgment on the documents 
and did not think them sufficient. He knew by Mr. Cowgill’s own 
confession that he had not been acting according to the law of the 
Church ; he knew too that his certifiers were as bad as himself ; 
and as he would not treat the “law of the Church and the realm” with 
contempt and “defy all constitutional authority,” he declined to 
institute Sir P. Heywood’s nominee. The Baronet threatens legal pro- 
ceedings ; and to the dismay and wrath of High Church and Broad 
Church alike, while, under the late Primate’s skilful management, 
Ritualism is in all its glory at Holborn and London Docks, Dr. Fraser's 
“madness” and obstinacy have reopened the war elsewhere. The 
Bishop of Manchester has repeated his determination to proceed ; he 
has counted the cost and means to stand firm. 


NONCONFORMISTS. 


CHURCH BUYING CHAPELS—HIGH CHURCH AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE—MADA- 
GASCAR ENVOYS—MISSIONS OF ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—LIBERAL 
DONATIONS. 


The Bishop of Durham made a statement at his “ primary visitation,” 
two or three wecks ago, of which English Nonconformists would need 
to give some explanation. At Sunderland, he said, during the brief 
period of his episcopate, four dissenting chapels, which the Congrega- 
tionalists had abandoned for new edifices on better sites, had been 
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purchased by the English Church, and were now “utilised for her 
services in the poorer part of the town.” Prima facie, where there is 
work for the Church there is work for the Chapel, unless, indeed, the 
latter is unwilling or unable to care for those who most need religious 
ministrations. 

The vigilant persistency of the High Church party is more than re- 
markable. It is well known that the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have been “opened,” and that in recent years the Noncon- 
formists have taken a high place in them. But quietly and steadily 
a set of new colleges is being established. Royal charters have 
been given to the extra-national Keble, Selwyn, and Hertford Colleges 
—all of the stringently exclusive type—and by their incorporation as 
colleges, they have gained a university prestige, the first step to 
incorporation in the universities. The supposed safeguard of requiring 
all charters to lie for a certain number of days on the table of the 
House of Commons, has proved in this, as in every other case, we 
believe, a sham. We express no opinion as to the rightness or wrong- 
ness of the movement, but we think the Nonconformists may well 
demand that what is done should be done in the face of day, and should 
have public opinion brought fully to bear on it. A great national 
policy ought not to be surreptitiously undermined. 

The Madagascar envoys have been treated with great distinction. 
They had a very gracious audience of the Queen, and an interview with 
the Prince of Wales. On a high occasion they dined, by special 
invitation, with the Worshipful Company of Fishmongers. The great 
cities of the west of England—Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, ec. 
—gave them distinguished welcomes. Everywhere they acquitted 
themselves well. Clearly, they are not for a moment to be put in the 
same category as South African Zulus or Congo savages. They leave 
soon for the United States, where we may hope their reception will not 
be less friendly than in Great Britain. Altogether, there is more hope 
for Madagascar. All that has taken place may possibly only give a 
new impulse to Christianity and civilisation among its inhabitants. 

The English Presbyterians, we are told, have had a good year. The 
Sustentation Fund has kept its ground. The foreign missions scheme 
has made progress. There are two missionary items worthy of special 
notice. Mr. George F. Barbour has given a permanent endowment for two 
additional missionaries to the Hakkas, and Mr. J. M. Douglas provides 
a sanatorium for the Swatow Mission. 





BELGIUM. 
By Rev. Kennepy Anet, Pastor at Jumet. 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY CHURCH—REVIEW OF 1882. 
Tue year 1882 has been a year of great trials and great blessings for 
our Church. 


I will first speak of the trials. In November Jast our Synod held an 
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extraordinary session under painful circumstances. At the opening of 
the session, the Synod had to enter on its register the resolution taken 
by our French-speaking congregation of the Rue Belliard at Brussels ; 
first, to separate itself from the Belgian Missionary Christian Church to 
which it had belonged since 1854, and moreover, to refuse to the Synod 
the use of the chapel in the Rue Belliard, in which its sessions had 
been held for many years. The Synod terminated with the unanimous 
adoption of two resolutions, of which I will here give but the summary. 
By the first, “The Synod, with profound feelings of sorrow, but to 
accomplish its duty, declared M. Byse, pastor of the Church in the 
Rue Belliard, erased from the list of pastors of the Belgian Missionary 
Christian Church.” By the second, “The Synod declared that the 
Belgian Missionary Christian Church (French language) at Brussels, 
exists in that body of members who have not followed M. Byse in his 
rupture.” 

How our Church came to have this trial, and how the Synod was 
(riven to take so rigorous a measure against M. Byse, I will now 
attempt to explain as briefly as possible, taking all my references from 
the official report. 

In January, 1880, M. Byse received a call from our congregation at 
Brussels after having declared adhesion to our Confession of Faith in 
its fundamental points, our regulations not admitting of reservations 
save on secondary points. In a letter he had made several reservations, 
among others on the subject of eternal punishment. Notwithstand- 
ing these reservations, however, M. Byse was admitted pastor, the 
general secretary, pastor L. Anet, and one of the members of the Con- 
sistoire, to whom the letter was addressed, having concluded from con- 
versations held with M. Byse and from the fact that the latter had 
accepted our Confession of Faith in its fundamental points,—that his 
reservations only regarded secondary points and would never cause 
contention. 

Two or three months after his arrival, M. Byse published a translation 
of the work by the Rev. Edward White—“ Life in Christ.” In the 
preface he said among other things :— 


“The leading thesis of this volume is not at the circumference, but in the 
centre of Christian dogmas, In the same measure that our Protestants will 
assimilate this grand idea, deduce its consequences, and thereby form anew their 
creed, their worship, their arguments, and the propagation of their faith ; in like 
measure, we think, shall we see them awaking from the torpor ”—(Marasme). 


The conference of pastors of the province of Liége studied this 
seriously and warned M. Byse and the Executive Committee that Mr. 
White’s system was in their opinion in contradiction to our Confes- 
sion of Faith. But the Executive Committee hoped to allay the fears 
of these pastors by assuring them that (as had until then been the 
case), M. Byse did not preach these doctrines. In autumn, 1881, on 
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the occasion of the meeting of our General Conference, this system, of 
which M. Byse was the only supporter, was fraternally talked over. 
All our pastors continued to maintain fraternal relations with M. Byse. 

In April, 1882, only two years after his arrival, M. Byse began to 
preach publicly his doctrines, and that after having sought to gain 
adherents by private conversations and lectures. 

M. Byse’s sermons sowed trouble and dissension in the church in 
the Rue Belliard, and some of its oldest members left it, or, at least, 
ceased to attend the services. M. Byse, as the consequence of a request 
of his Consistoire, consented to interrupt the series of discourses which 
he had begun. Nevertheless, the publicity which M. Byse had given 
to the preaching of his doctrines, the divisions which continued to reign 
in the Church at Brussels, and the fears expressed by certain members 
of that Church, made the Executive Committee feel it their duty to 
bring the matter before the Synod meeting at Brussels in July last. 
During two days the Synod deliberated on the teachings of M. Byse 
and the steps he had taken. 

Three motions were presented to the Synod :—The first by the 
Executive Committee, who asked the Synod, 1st, to reject the new con- 
ception of Christianity which M. Byse had professed, and which is in 
direct. opposition with Bible teaching, as it has been understood 
until this day by the various evangelical Churches, and as it is set 
forth in our Confession of Faith ; 2nd, to invite M. Byse to re-examine 
by the light of the Word of God, and imploring the help of the Holy 
Spirit, the theories which he had embraced, in the hope that M. Byse 
would become convinced of his error ; 3rd, to leave provisionally to the 
Church of Brussels the care of examining whether those opinions be con- 
formable to the Word of God, and whether they should be adopted or 
rejected ; 4th, to charge the Executive Committee with the close follow- 
ing up of this affair. 

Another motion was presented by the Committee of Consultation, 
to whom the Synod delegated the consideration of the questions on the 
order of the day. This committee, having received simultaneously with 
the proposal of the Executive Committee a protest from the Consistoire 
against the right of the Synod to deliberate on M. Byse’s teachings, and 
on the course he had pursued, called upon the Synod “to declare M. 

3yse unfit to exercise pastoral or any other functions within the Belgian 

Missionary Christian Church, as long as he maintained his present 
teachings.” Pastor Durand, a member of this committee, showed that 
Mr. White’s system, recommended and professed by M. Byse, overthrows 
the dogma of the Fall, and consequently the whole doctrine of Redemp- 
tion, and declared that the system of Conditional Immortality was a 
menace and a danger, not only for evangelical Christianity, but also for 
all natural and revealed religion. 

A third motion presented by a member of the Synod begged that 
body to express regret that M. Byse, laying aside a wise reserve, and 
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proclaiming his particular views, should have caused dissensions within 
our Churches, and to call upon M. Byse to renounce teaching these 
doctrines if he looekd upon them as secondary ; but if, on the contrary, he 
considered them fundamental, to found a Church based on these doctrines 
rather than to propagate them in a church belonging to a body who entirely 
and unanimously rejects them. This third motion would probably have 
been adopted if M. Byse had consented to sign a declaration by which 
he should engage no longer to teach his doctrines privately or publicly. 
After having given hints of a vague declaration, M. Byse ended 
by stating that he considered himself free, provided he no longer 
preached his doctrines from the pulpit, to inculcate them in conversa- 
tion, in the Sunday schools, in catechising, and at death-beds. This 
declaration was rejected, and the first motion adopted. 

In answer to the resolution voted by the Synod, the Consistoire, on 
the 29th September last, begged the Executive Committee to give them 
the assurance that they would urge the Synod to withdraw that resolu- 
tion. It was then that the Committee, after an exchange of letters 
with M. Byse, which it would be too long to reproduce here, convoked 
an extraordinary session of the Synod for the 1st November, with the 
object of laying before it the answer of the Consistoire. To this session 
the Consistoire of the Church in the Rue Belliard was, of course, invited, 
the same as all the other Consistoives. The answer to this convocation 
was the declaration of separation which we have previously mentioned. 

The Executive Committee had invited the various Churches and 
societies from other countries with which they have relations to send 
representatives to this difficult session. These Churches and societies 
answered by affectionate and sympathetic letters, but, with two excep- 
tions, they were for divers reasons unable to send delegates. We 
were happy and honoured by the presence at our Synod of Pastor Ed. 
de Pressensé and Pastor S. van Velzen, Professor of Theology at Kam- 
pen (Holland)—the former as delegate from the Synodal Committee of 
the Union of Evangelical Churches in France, the latter as delegate of 
the Synodal Committee of the Dutch Reformed Christian Church. 
Being called upon to be good enough to give their opinion of the pro- 
posal concerning M. Byse, the Professor S. van Velzen declared that 
“he entirely approved of that proposal; and felt confident that the 
Lord would give it His blessing if the Assembly adopted it.” Pastor 
Ed. de Pressensé conceded to the Synod the right to blame energetically 
from the point of view of pastoral and ecclesiastical prudence, the 
troubling of a Church—and especially a missionary Church—by im- 
prudent and tempestuous teaching on a contested point ; but as to the 
question of doctrine, he declared with energy that the condemnation of 
M. Byse was a restriction put upon Christian liberty, because his views 
respecting the future of the wicked in no wise affected fundamental 
doctrine, the “articula stantis vel cadentis Ecclesie.” 

Such is one of the great trials through which it has pleased the Lord 
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to make us pass. There, however, still remains to us a devout and 
respectable body in Brussels which has been reconstituted into a Church, 
numbering 104 adults, and which meets in our Flemish chapel while 
awaiting the decision respecting the chapel in the Rue Belliard. 

Our other trial was a financial one ; but the Lord has delivered us 
from that. For the past six years we had been bearing the burden of a 
heavy deficit. Our committee had called a special committee to take 
into consideration what reductions could be made in the already modest 
salary of its agents, or in the number of its stations. This committee 
of inquiry, after nine months’ work, had recognised the absolute impos- 
sibility of any reduction, the wants being more numerons and more 
imperious than ever. Nevertheless, divers circumstances had permitted 
them to reduce our expenses by about £300 for the present, and some 
£160 for the future. The deficit nevertheless remained at the same 
figure, when, at the end of the exercise in July—thanks to the extra- 
ordinary efforts made by our churches, and with our friends in Holland, 
England, and Scotland—we had the joy of seeing it completely wiped 
out. This unhoped-for deliverance was so sudden that we saw in it the 
manifest intervention of God. We rely on Him to continue the 
resources we need. He will incline the heart of our friends not to 
abandon us. 

For our twenty-six churches and stations the increase in the number 
of members has not corresponded with the progress accomplished. 
Death and emigration to France and elsewhere have counterbalanced 
the figures on the gaining side. Thus, at Lize Seraing the church has 
lost fifty-five adults and children, but has gained sixty-five. Some 
branches of our work have, however, been greatly developed this year, 
and nearly everywhere the number of hearers has considerably aug- 
mented. Our Sabbath schools have greatly increased their numbers. We 
have forty-five, with 164 teachers and 1759 scholars. Eleven are mis- 
sionary schools, attended by children whose parents are still Roman 
Catholics. These missionary schools are a powerful means of evan- 
gelisation, and we hope to multiply them still more. The scholars 
are often the means, in God’s hand, of bringing their parents to the 
faith. Our Flemish section numbers five stations——Antwerp, Brussels, 

sruges, Ghent, and Ostend. The Flemish people are ignorant and 
more fanatical than the Walloons, hence much less accessible to the 
Gospel. Ostend is one of the stations where the work takes firmest 
root. The work in Brussels is making progress under the able direc- 
tion of the Flemish pastor, M. Hakstein, formerly minister of our 
Flemish Church in Roubau (Ranu). Our Committee has lately given 
up to a French society that work in Roubau. 

Our ten Bible readers, who are at the same time colportewrs, have 
held 1937 meetings, and made 7028 visits. Many of these are carry- 
ing on an extensive work. The one at Brussels has during the whole 
year presided at regular meetings in six different localities of the capital 
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and its outskirts, and visits every month 35 workmen’s dwellings, where 
he holds little meetings of 15 to 30 persons. 

Our motto is then more than ever ‘ Forwards!’ relying above all on 
succour from the Lord, without which we know that we could do 
nothing ; but relying also on the prayers and sympathy of our foreign 
brethren, especially in the Presbyterian Churches, into whose Alliance 
we more and more rejoice to have entered, and whose organisation 
we find increasingly favourable to a work of evangelisation like ours. 


GREECE. 
By the Rev. T. R. Sampson, Athens. 


THe “General Survey” of The Catholic Presbyterian for Septem- 
ber contained a brief review of the first six months of 1882. To 
complete the review of the year the following items must be added. 

I. Ortuopox.— There has been an unusual amount of activity 
among the orthodox Greeks recently. 

Some of their zeal, however, has not been according to knowledge, as 
will be evident from this review ; but there is a good deal which should 
inspire hope in all those who love Greece and her people. 

1. Another has been added to the two previously existing Church 
papers. This was, or is, called the Voice of the Church. It is edited 
by the first Secretary of the Holy Synod, and so far, in marked distinc- 
tion from all other Greek papers, has showed a decided inclination to 
avoid violent and abusive language against its opponents inside or out- 
side of the orthodox communion. 

2. Unfortunately, however, one of the previously existing papers has 
since been obliged to suspend publication for want of a sufficient num- 
ber of subscribers to sustain it. This is most deeply to be regretted, as 
it was possibly the most ably edited of the three, being under the 
charge of two of the Professors of the University. 

3. This last paper was always an earnest advocate of the Scrip- 
tures, both in the translation and original, and again and again urged 
upon the Holy Synod the translation of the Scriptures, if it could not 
approve the existing one, arguing that this “should not be kept back, 
while the most infamous novels, from all languages, were spread broad- 
cast over the land” —unindexed and unencyclicaled it might have added. 

4. Two encyclicals have been issued by the recently appointed 
Bishop of Syra, one of the most important bishoprics of Greece, in 
which he most urgently recommends the reading of the Scriptures ; 
and condemns the use of profane expressions heard in the streets, and 
families even, every day. 

5. The Government ordered some 150 copies of the New Testament, 
which had been gratuitously distributed to the soldiers of one of the 
regiments by an English lady, “to be returned with thanks, since they 
were forbidden by the Holy Synod.” The order was made general, and to 
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cover all similar cases,so that other copies which had been presented to one 
of the prisons were also returned,—and unfortunately the original, too, 
in this case ; for the military authorities, no less than the people in 
their ignorance confused the two, and considered the order as levelled 
at the Bible Society and its publications. 

This order was issued by Mr. Trikoupis, whom the Pall Mall Gazette 
delights to call “The Modern Aristides,” who is now Prime Minister, 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of the Exterior, and Minister of War, 
in ‘“ orthodox,” “Christian,” “free Greece,” and is believed rightly to 
be one of the most enlightened men in the land. 

6. The Holy Synod has now under course of preparation an appeal 
to the Government to establish a general Church Treasury, to be sus- 
tained by the income from the monasteries, as well as special assessments. 
The clergy are to be, in part at least, paid from this, and not left, as at 
present, to charity and the small pittances paid them for baptisms, burials, 
marriages, &c. This is certainly a step towards the elevation of the 
lower clergy, who are in a miserable condition generally. It is only 
right that something should be done for them by the Government, which 
has appropriated so much Church property to other objects. 

7. The Church has at last become opposed to the influence exerted by 
the missionaries among the faithful orthodox ; and the Patriarch at 
Constantinople has published a book called “ The Protestant Missionaries 
in the East,” which is distinguished by abuse, ignorance, and sophistry. 
One of the arguments brought forward with terribly damaging effect, 
of course, against the missionaries, is that they have come from 
“America, which was only discovered fifteen hundred years after the 
Gospel was preached among the Orthodox.” 

II. EvANGELIcAL.—The little company of evangelical Greeks continue 
to work on in a quiet way ; but the results will one day appear. 

1, The circulation of their papers has been a little larger, and that of 
the tracts much larger than in any previous year—in Greece itself. 

2. The reports of the Bible Society show that more than 10,000 
copies of Scripture or parts of it have been sold in the past year. 

3. The little school established in Valor several years ago, has been 
reinforced, and under a new teacher has now fifteen scholars. 

4, An appeal has been prepared to the Holy Synod, asking for its 
seal in all the editions of the original Greek published by the Bible 
societies. In one edition of the Gospels and Acts, as well as the whole 
New Testament, this has been done; but to prevent the confusion 
alluded to above, an encyclical is also asked for distinctly stating that 
all previous ones were aimed only at the Translation. 

5. For several years past a mission station has been established at 
Yanina, in Epirus, and the British and Foreign Bible Society has had 
a depot under the charge of the evangelist there ; but only within the 
past few months has it been thought safe to send out a colporteur into 
the villages among the Greeks and Albanians. He has met with con- 
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siderable opposition and difficulties of all sorts, but these will possibly 

disappear when the novelty is over. 

III. GeneraL.—1. There has been a remarkable movement among 
the working men at Athens to secure the Sabbath for rest. As was 
pointed out in the previous review, there is no country in Europe 
in which the Sabbath is more desecrated than Greece. This revolt 
against existing customs on the part of the working men cannot be 
called purely religious, but it is, notwithstanding, in the right 
direction. The hatters, the printers, the tailors, and a large number 
of the more respectable merchants now close on Sabbath. 

2. In the province of Thessaly, in one or two places, the colporteurs 
of the Bible Society were annoyed by the local officials, but the central 
authorities here, when applied to, at once gave the necessary orders to 
prevent all further trouble. 

3. By degrees the Evangelicals are not only being tolerated, but 
some rights are acknow ledged as belonging to them. 

One a the members of the Evangelical ‘Chen who has an orthodox 
wife, recently lost a little boy. The Greek priest, who was called in 
by the wife, refused to officiate, saying that only those who baptised it 
had the right to bury the child. 

4. The friends of the Albanians are beginning to consider the possi- 
bility of trying to do something for them in their own language. Up 
to this time the little that has been done for them was done through 
Greek or Turkish ; but there are many women and children who can 
understand neither of these languages. The propriety of starting 
schools has ‘been discussed, and the missions now occupying the fields 
have been consulted upon the subject. 
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PRESBYTERIAN PRELACY. 


THE following letter from Dr. Hayman was received too late for our last 
ce 





ALDINGHAM, ULVERSTON, 16th December, 1882. 


To the Rev. the Editor of “ The Catholic Presbyterian.” 


Sir,—I am obliged for the receipt of a copy of The Catholic Presbyterian for 
this month, containing an article in which the Rev. D. D. Bannerman has done 
me the honour to notice one of mine in the Contemporary Review for October. 
He seems to think that I overlook the proper claims of the laity. My object 
was to remind the clergy of their duties and responsibilities, and these are inde- 
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feasible whatever the status of the laity in Church organisation may be. It was 
not within my scope to formulate, even in theory, a platform for the admission 
of the laity to any status which they do not hold at present. My view merely is 
that all such questions as a bishop’s charge now deals with, should and might 
be dealt with by advice of the clergy in Synod. As regards formulating a lay 
platform, there is the initial difficulty in England of any effectual test of lay 
membership being wanting; and the further probability that the laity would 
prefer, if such test were devised, to formulate it for themselves. As regards the 
question asked, p. 444, “ What number of Englishmen would trust, or ought to 
trust, a purely clerical presbytery or synod?” it may suffice to reply, that a 
Diocesan Synod, duly organised, is more trustworthy than a bishop acting alone ; 
and that no greater degree of trust is required than is already reposed by the 
constitution in the “purely clerical” congregations of Canterbury and York, 
which would probably be practically augmented, if they, especially the former, 
were effectually reformed. 

If convenient to insert this letter, I shall be glad, and remain your obedient 
servant, Henry Hayman, D.D. 


In reference to this letter Mr. Bannerman writes us as follows :— 


St. Leonarv’s, Pertu, 8th January, 1883. 


[ thank you for sending me Dr. Hayman’s courteous letter. In saying a 
few words about it, as you kindly invite me to do, I must remember that your 
space is limited. 

Dr. Hayman’s article is mainly a “ concio ad clerum.” He is pleading with 
the clergy—although in presence of a wider audience in the pages of the Con- 
temporary,—in behalf of a revival of Synods. It would be unfair, therefore, to 
blame him for not sketching a whole scheme of lay representation. But it 
seemed to me that it might have been in season to remind the clergy that, if they 
had rights to vindicate against the bishop, the Christian laity had also rights as 
against them. 

It would be presumptuous in me to express any opinion as to the amount of 
confidence generally reposed in the “ purely clerical convocations ” of Canterbury 
and York. But I suppose, if anything practical is to come of any proposal for 
the “augmentation” and “effectual reform” of these bodies, it must commend 
itself to the judgment of the laity in Parliament and out of it. It might be more 
likely to do so if its supporters publicly recognised from the outset the right of 
the Christian laity to an equal share in the government of the Church, which is 
‘‘a congregation of faithful men in the which the pure Word of God is preached, 
and the Sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordinance.”  Qaod 
omnes tangit, ab omnibus tractari et approbari debet.” 

It did not seem to me that Dr. Hayman was successful in his argument 
against the notion of the laity having any ground for jealousy or distrust of 
purely clerical synods ; nor that ‘every reasonable layman will at once perceive’ 
that he has a satisfactory position assigned him in looking to a Synod so con- 
stituted for “ the solid core of imperative opinion on which that of the worthier 
laity would soon deposit itself” (p. 575). Again (p. 581), Dr. Hayman draws an 
elaborate contrast—expressly for the benefit of “thousands of laymen in the 
Church of England, well-informed in most respects”—between the freedom of 
the Synods and other Courts of the Scottish Church, and the absence of such 
freedom in the “ parallel institutions” in the Church of England. This is surely 
misleading, and likely to be thought so by the laymen in question, when he does 
not point out the fact that in the one case there is a full representation of the 
Christian laity, and in the other none. An institution which has only one foot 
is not likely to be “parallel” in its movements with an institution which has 
two. 
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[ fully recognise the truth and importance of Dr. Hayman’s remark: “ As 
regards formulating a lay platform, there is the initial difficulty in England of 
any effectual test of lay membership being wanting.” That is one of the main 
grounds for being doubtful of such proposals as those embodied in the “ Church- 
board Bill” of the Member for South Northumberland (Mr. Grey), on which 
there was an interesting discussion in the Church Congress at Derby.* 

The difficulties besetting any scheme of reform in the Church of England are 
so enormous that reformers may well concentrate their attention upon one point 
at atime. It seemed to me, however, that, even as regards the one point of the 
revival of Synods, Dr. Hayman’s contribution, while in many respects of a most 
valuable and suggestive kind, was weakened by its being defective in the way 
which I ventured to indicate.—Ever yours sincerely, 

D,. D. BANNERMAN. 


CONCERTS FOR PRAYER. 
0 the Editor of “ The Catholic Presbyterian.” 


Dr. Howarp Crossy’s appearances at the first meeting of the Presbyterian 
Council made deep impression upon me, and when on that occasion I had the 
pleasure of introducing him to the New Testament Revision Company, as a 
distinguished member of the American Company, the Chairman afterwards 
thanked me for doing so, being struck with the few minutes’ conversation he had 
with him. On observing, therefore, that the leading article of the January 
number of Zhe Catholic Presbyterian on ‘ Presbyterianism ” was from his pen, I 
expected something fresh and suggestive, and I have not been disappointed. 
In its two general principles I entirely agree—that for a Church to rest in the 
most perfect organisation, the most orthodox creed, and the smoothest working 
of its machinery, in place of a healthy spiritual life, is a fatal mistake ; but still, 
that of all ecclesiastical forms, Presbyterianism in its essential character is the 
most helpful for all spiritual ends, and, as the most flexible, is the best adapted 
for all conditions of human society. The former position he emphasises, at 
times, more strongly than I should do and his argument required ; but Presby- 
terians, on both sides of the water, are too apt practically to forget that “the 
kingdom cometh not with observation,” gauging the prosperity of their Church 
and of its several congregations by their numbers, their pecuniary progress, and 
the like—too little considering how far “the Kingdom of God is within them.” 
“Cold dead Churches under orthodox flags,” as Dr. Crosby strikingly expresses 
it, is a melancholy spectacle, and no wonder that “the world, looking on them, 
sees no difference between Zion and any other hill.” Such was the spectacle 
which Luther’s Church presented at the close of the sixteenth, and during much 
of the seventeenth century. 

On the other position of this paper—the flexibility of Presbyterianism—Dr. 
Crosby seems to me to make the system more soluble than he needed or ought to 
do, when he says, “ that though no cast-iron system of external government was 
ever given the Church by Christ or His apostles,” yet “that there should be a 
government is clear, and that this government should be twofold, having pastoral 
oversight and a didactic function, is also clear. “But beyond this the New Testa- 
ment gives no prescription.” If I understand the words I have italicised, this 
would admit of a system of Episcopacy—not in the mere sense of the Lutheran 
Superintendency, which even, though extending through life, is not inconsistent 
with theoretical Presbyterianism—but of Apostolical Succession Episcopacy, if I 
mistake not. The essential principle of Presbyterianism is that the New Testa- 
ment knows no order of ministers above Presbyters—it being optional whether 
he who by election presides over any number of them in a given locality shall 


* Official Report, pp. 413-35. 
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retain office for a longer or shorter period. With respect to deacons, Dr. Crosby 
says, “‘ They were no part of the Church government any more than the servants 
in a household are part of zfs government.” Well, surely a household of any 
size and with competent means without servants can scarcely be deemed a well- 
ordered household, though at the outset a married pair may get on happily 
enough by themselves. Just so, I presume it was at the outset of the Christian 
Church. The apostles never thought of having a set of men to do for them the 
subordinate work of distributing among the necessitous converts what had been 
so profusely contributed for their support, till they found it interfered with their 
higher duties, ‘the ministry of the Word and prayer ;” and in this we see an 
example of the perfect liberty of the Christian Church to adapt itself to the 
peculiarities of the time, place, and people it has to do with, in the kind of 
machinery it adopts, provided it does not traverse primary principles, and makes 
the promotion of spiritual life its supreme end. 

But here I seem to differ a little from Dr. Crosby. ‘“ Evils,” he says, “ which 
are apparently small, and which seem to be even good expedients, devised by 
pious souls, may become giant errors, leading astray the whole Church.” In Old 
Testament times he instances Gideon’s ephod in Ophrah, devised to turn the 
people from worshipping him as a king, but which proved an inlet to idolatry. In 
modern times he names monkery, originating in the laudable desire to separate from 
the world’s follies, but issuing in untold evil. Among Protestants he sees this 
exemplified in the invention of new methods of catching the public ear and 
reaching the masses, some of which only bring the Truth into contempt, and pro- 
mote infidelity. This, certainly, is to be seen on both sides of the Atlantic; and 
among ourselves, in Salvation Armyism, and the Blue Ribbon Army adaptation 
of the same mode of “‘ attack,” in a somewhat milder form. But I regret that we 
should class with such things the Week of Prayer at the commencement of each 
year, as a “creation of human holy time,” which he rightly says, “always derogates 
from the Divine holy time,” and that he should say of “the concert notion of 
prayer” as “introducing an element that impairs the simplicity of faith.” I hold, 
on the contrary, that ‘“ the concert notion of prayer” has the highest of all warrant 
in these words of the Master, ‘I say unto you, that if two of you shall be agreed 
on earth as touching anything that ye shall ask, it shall be done for you of my 
Father which is in heaven.” Since between fewer than “two” there can be no 
‘“‘agreement,” our Lord here, by tying the promise even to “two,” sanctified the 
naked principle of the concert notion of prayer for all time. And as “concert” 
cannot be without a fixed previous understanding between the concerting parties, 
is there not something that commends itself to one’s sanctified reason in taking 
advantage of a period when every one feels that he is entering on a new lease of 
life, so to speak, with the commencement of a new year? The idea originated 
only some twenty years ago, with the late venerable Dr. Morrison, Missionary of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions at Sealkote, in Northern India, and has 
been carried out through the agency of the Evangelical Alliance. I hope the 
plan will long continue, unless any glaring abuses of it, which I have not yet 
heard of, should necessitate the breaking up of it. But to call it “man’s holy 
week, appended to God’s fifty holy days,” and “ the creation of human holy days,” 
is, with great deference to Dr. Crosby, an abuse of words, in my judgment, or at 
least a confounding of things esgentially distinct, 

Davip Brown. 
ABERDEEN, lOth January, 1883. 














































